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New York, Oct. 23, 1847. 


Sir:—In No. 8, for September, of the Farmer and Gar- 
iener, p. 124, is an article —‘‘Experiments Among Farm- 
ers;’ p. 126, another article—‘‘Charcoal Beneficial’ &c.; p. 
(2, others—*Plowing with Elephants;’’ ‘How to Preserve 
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ADVANCE. saleratus, to get rid of a portion of the ac id. 





Tomatoes,” and ‘*How to Make Yeast,” all taken from the | 


American Agriculturist, without credit. I think such re- 


nisness is totally unpardonable, and I beg you in your next | 
wo give proper credit for these articles, as well as all others | 
My paper seems to be pretty | 


taken from the Agriculturist. 
general plunder for most of the agricultural! publications of 
the day. Yours respectfully 

Mr. Joun D. Derrres. N. B. ALLEN. 

in reply to the above we would barely say, that no arti- 
e has been taken from the “*American Agriculturist’’ for 
the columns of the “Farmer and Gardener,”’ without giving 
he proper credit. The pieces above mentioned were ex- 
trctel from our other exchanges, and, bearing no cre/it, 
received none from us, of course. The one headed ‘‘Char- 
coal Beneficial” &e., was taken from the ** Massachusetts 
Piowman,’’ September 16th —the only paper among the 
wumber we can now lay our hands upon. Sf the Agricul- 
wrist “seems to be pretty general plunder for most of the 
agricuitural publications of the day,’’ it is an appreciation 
its value highly creditable to its enterprising publisher, 
sowever much the conduct complained of may be at vari- 
ance with the established usages of the fraternity. By the 
iy—aid the “ Agriculturist”’ know that it was guilty of like 
conduct in republishing an article entitled “The Farmer's 
Creed,” from the pen of the former Editor of the farmer 
ind Gardener? We suppose, the omission was the fault of 
vthers, for which we do not hold Mr. Allen responsible,— 
precisely as it was with us in the case above referred to. 
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CRANBERRY SAUCE. 


“ome time ago, I met with some directions, (copied, I think, 
‘rom the Michigan Farmer, into many papers,) for saving 
‘ugar in the presanties of cranberry sauce; and I lioped 
‘ine One would point out the absurdit 
‘ommended, As L have not discovered that such correction 
‘as been made by another, the reader may take what follows: 


B... Writer appears to be aware that saleratus will neutral- 
‘tn acid, and as the amount of sugar added to the cran- 


“nies to moderate their sourness is necessary great, accor- 


“8 to the old me : te adi 
waste of suger, by fire of preserving them, he avoids tive 


trees by inoculation. 


success. 


' 





— —- 


1 : . It is a wonder 
the inventor did not think of getting rid of all the acid by 
continuing the addition of saleratus. By this means he 
would have saved all his sugar. But as the excellence of 
the preparation consists in its acidity properly qualified by 
sugar, | would not vouch for the merits of his sauce. In- 
deed it would be worthless; and just in proportion as we de- 
stroy the acidity by alkalies, we waste crinberrices. We 
might just as well throw away whatever quantity we thus 
neutralize. Indeed better throw it away, for then what 
acid there was, would be pure; but by the addition of an al- 
kali, we not only waste the berries, but produce in the sauce 
a flavor about equal to that of a solution of epsom salts. 
Such are the inevitable results according to the laws of 
chemistry; and if any one has tried the prescription of the 
Michigan Farmer, | think he will testify to the truth of 
them. , J. T. P. 





BUDDING--.-TV’O WRITERS. 

While curiously sketching over the August and Septem- 
ber numbers of the Farmer end Gardener, my attention was 
arrested by two articles on the subject of propagating fruit 
The one contained in the August 
number appears to have been penned by a gentleman (J. H. 
Robinson ; of Eberle, Is.; the one in the September No. 
by a gentleman ‘signed “Lenox”’) of L la. The 
very great cussimilarity of opinion existing between the twe 
writers, accor. ing to the Ssntiments Of their respective arti- 
cles, caused the matter to reccive more attention than. per- 
haps, it would have done if they had more nearly coincided 
in their views and experience. ’ 
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The former gentleman, it would « , as mract the 
method cailed ** American shielc-uu i such une 
SUCCESS, aS LO provoke iim to the use of | beuuge ol a per- 
sonal character, and of a rather harsh nature, towards Mr. 
Downing its auth rT, ana who recommended it as the he sf 
mode of inoculation. He ‘the writer) says, that alter some 
years experience if te o.d rethod of ti king out the wood 
before inserting the buds, that one-twentieth was a ceplora- 


le joss; whereas, when leaving the wood in, one-seventh 
would scarce cover his loss. ‘The latter gentleman, too,ap- 
pears to have used the ola plan of taking the wood out of 
the buds. before inserting them, with abundant success; but 
the scarcity of buds ‘of some varieties) actuated him to em- 
ploy the method of letting the wood remain in them ot the 
time of insertion, and with almost, or quite, unparalleled 
Indeed, the annals of horticultural history do not 
afford an instance of a happier termination of any aflair. He 
says, that out of almost eleven hundred, he lost only ten, 
and that a share of them had been put in by a boy who had 
but very slight acquaintance with the art of inoculation; and 
to make the matter still more striking and important, his 
buds had, from some cause, become considerable dried up 
previous to their insertion. 

Now, it is somewhat difficult for me to perceive the rea- 
son whv the views and experience of two horticulturists 


should be so unlike each other—while both are under the in- 


‘fluence of one, and the same climate. 
of the process re- 


‘abiding 


-cerely hope t 


first adding to the berries a quantity of para 


I have but little, 
fact, I may say no experience in the business of propagating 
fruit trees, either by inoculation or otherwise; but, I feel an 
interest for the promotion ana general wellare of 
horticultural and all other useful sciences. lherefore I sine 
o see an era dawn upon the art of cultivating 
which may enable men to lay down their 
iw ith each otner. and 
If theoretical, 
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choice fruit trees, na | 
views ana practical knowledge paraiie 
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practical, and experimental horticulturists will take a long | sixty bushels per aker. Now any person knows, that 
pull, astrong pull, and a pull all together, they will, no doubt, | latter would be more, for the soil would be improved, a 
succeed in elevating their science. AJsax. the corn easier gathered, besides the use of the other 
Putnam County, Ia., Nov., 47. akers in something else. ‘A little farm well tilled” cea 
ciate etedammmetiineeeninl “si ve a —— farm es or in other words, 9 sm 

Ps ak ‘2-3 ve ' , arm tilled, neatly, scientifically, and economically. ; 
In Nicholson's ‘Farmers’ Assistant,”’ published in 1818, profitable than a large farm eteeed over, and ao 





the foliowing method of grafting is described, which it may | 
be well enough to republish. 1 succeeded with a scion of a | - 7 ; 
pear on an apple tree, as late as the 16th June; and I have | By nay te ee ae ame a ae 


it gn cen he large trees it would be apenas eo: surface, as thick as lines on a checkerboard. The feos 







































. oa will then have a market at his door for all his product: At Cast 
Greene Co., La., Oct. 15, 1edi. Farming compared with other arts, is like the fable fd TALL MADG 
~ belly and its members, when the members refused {o foagmmmoret Fai 

“GRAFTING IN THE RIND, the stomach, they all suffered. Just so when crops aqme ca Inst 

Is performed by cutting off the stock square; slitting down short, the whole community suffers; agriculture must { The speak 
the bark a small distance, and raising it up, so that the end flourish, and then other arts can flourish in proportion. A jjer—and 
of the scion may be inserted between it and the wood. The riculture is indeed the “art of arts; without it man wou Fellow- 
scion is made with a shoulder, cut in about half its thick- be a savage, andthe world a wilderness.” gresent Oc 
ness, and the other half is sloped off gradually, so as to give. Yours, &c. J of the Aw 
it the form of a wedge; ; the cut side being flat and the bark | — a fat this a 
side untouched. This weage, or tongue, is inserted under. INOCULATION OF FRUIT TRZES, pave ever 
the bark, with the shoulder fitted to the stock; the bark i8 Inthe August number of the Farmer and Gardener. | hee 
en. pressed «lose and bound round, and the plaster is ap- | 4 niece written by J. H. Robinson, on the subject of bud. is r4| 
plied,’ as in other cases. ‘It is usual in this case to insert ding; after giving it a careful perusal, and contemplatin my 
three, or four scions. the sub,ect awhile, I was disposed to agree with him; | als — 
ta amma ot thought he had done nothing but his duty, by giving hisex HM... 41 

Mr. Editor: — Feeling an interest in the subject of agri- | perience to the public. I have been engaged in the cultiv aby oxtal 


culture, | wrote the following communication for the “Wes- tion of fruit trees some six or eight years, during which tim 
tern Farmer ana Gardener.” If you think it worthy an in- | [have practiced various modes of budding, and, from expe 
sertion, it is at your service. rience can say, I have invariably been the most success{u 
Respectfully, yours, J. when I took the wood out of buds before using them. Mr 

ite a ee _R. strongly advises those who practice Downing’s method 

Hise ARMER. to do it early, when the buds are young and tender. This 

SvTiLesvitLte Inprana, Noy. Qist. | must consider good advice, for after inoculating some six o 
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Mr. Editor: — The science of Agriculture is progressing ¢ght thousand —_ trees the past season, my loss was grea! All the 
siowly in our vicinity —we farm but we do not farm scien- ¢T than one-seventh. [have not, however, made an estimst@., «tong 
tifically. Suppose, for instance, a farmer wishes to know,  ' @scertain the exact proportion, but I think (of some van-HiM ey. nists 
whether it is best to sow wheat early, or late; by the com- | ties) the loss will be near one-fourth. wae this occa 
mon mode of farming, he never can determine. Perhaps one This is one reason why I was disposed to coinciie wit... city. 


will tell him that he sowed 10 or 12 akers of wheat between | Mr. R., for in those varieties, where I discovered the great on in the 
the Ist and 20th of September, and raised about 150 bush- @St number of failures, the wood was the ripest, and firmest IM sirancec 
els. Such a vague account as this will never demonstrate | 2¢ the time I used the buds. I also found that some of thai) oi: jiy 














anything; the above might be demonstrable almost to a cer- | buds failed, in consequence of some small brownish reUH os snd be 
tainty, by choosing two pieces of ground of like soils. Sow, Worms, about one-eighth of an inch in length, having eate ischool 
the one early and the other late, and sow the same quentity | their way under them. I never saw a case of this kind he scien 
and quality of wheat per aker, on each piece of ground, | #™0ng my buds, when the wood had — os ee thing, fc 
then weighing accurately the products of each. _ ous to using them, and I think it is rarely, if ever, q be nece 
It seems to be the prevailing opinion, that a man requires |3 the case. It is true, my experience has been chiefly 28 ay the n 
fewer qualifications for farming, than for any other busi-| fined to the old method of taking the wood ne = "RE wound t 
ness. Now a glance at the subject should teach a person fore their insertion, because, I thought it the prefera 4 wil ¥ posse 
differently from this. There is a greater variety of opera- ®4 in no instance was my loss anything, compared | This roo 
tions comprised in the business of farming, than almost any that of the present axes ndeed, [ believe by se "7 ' Look 
other. Ifa person wishes to learn a trade, he works at it 3 Pais to select the best buds, the operator may have woke tostly a 
or 4 years, before he considers himself competent to set up §TOW- Some cultivators, however, boast of agg ape on ben bay 
shop. It should be even more so with agriculture—he should the wood system, with almost infinite anne wn ; a io led 'y reduc 
read and study the subject; he should take one or two agri- ; * notice, says, out of almost eleven hundred, -_ teat fe enough, 
a papers; and tf he takes a half dozen of them, he wil] aes ewe tangent eos Fpl “ge m oe \ 
e the gainer. the belieht of those who may ould ¢ 
The farmer is the most independent man we have. He TY business, I would say, beware of counterfeiters’. ane ln Ga 
need not catch the ‘golden smile of dame fortune” to bein-| October 28th, 1847. R | us, and 
dependent. In the language of Burns, fromm us 
é< ’ ’ ; ¥ .— Recent experimen ugine, 
To catch dame fortune's golden sil Ta Recent so me Fee Bean Reset wre ee 
And gather gear by every wile kidney bean is equally wholesome, and much more prolit vote h 
That's justified by honor. than the field bean. Of legumin, albumen, K&e., it contain a 
Not for to hide it in a hedge— 23.6 per cent., while the latter contains only 11./; cons semed 
Not for a train-attendant; quently, they are much more nutritious, and require & Wa mabe | 
But for the glorious privilege less quantity of meat to give body and flavor to them. . i 
Of being independent.” have ever considered do bites bean a ee oe on atthe 
The man who has 80 akers of land and is out of debt. is Se OR en anes Farmer whieh | 
truly independent. The world may frown, but in spite of — ae 
all, he has in his hands the means of an ample subsistence.| Tne Bucur ‘In Fruit Trees we observe is usually pre Toad oe 
Farmers in this country where land is no object, generally | alent this season in many parts of this State; and by the last Nip 
scatter their labor over too much ground: For instance, if number of the Genesee Farmer, we learn that the same | tty of ¢ 
making it rise ry bushels of corn par cher, wat tpect | ese area ae ae et Msi 
the thorough cultivation of five akers, it would raize ot leant | Seas eee ee Ohio Cull lifeboat 
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GEN. TALLMADGE’S ADDRESS 
wt CLOSE OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE. 





». The day 


ll traverse | Reported for the Tribune. 































$ hore 4tCastle Garden, on Saturday evening last, Gen. James 

. Fable of ‘manor delivered the final remarks at the close of the 

efused to A eat Fair, the 20th exhibition of the kind held by the Ame- 
5 aammprcan Institute. 

“se conned The speaker was introduced to the audience by Gen. Chan- 


jer—and then proceeded, extemporaneously, as follows: 
Fellow-Citizens: I meet you with great delight on the 
vesont occasion—the close of the Twentieth Annual Fair 
vthe American Institute. I am delighted to inform you 
hot this anniversary has been attended by more people * son 
toe ever, on any former occasion, visited the Institute. 
ind, moreover, the Judges announce a great improvement 


portion. A 
it man woy! 


J 


. 
> 


ardener, | » Manufactures and the Mechanic Arts. There is the Hor- 

bject of bud. itaral Department — with, among other things, 20,000 

yap Dahlias deserving attention, illustrating in a beautiful man- 
im; I als 


ver the character and utility of the delightful study of Bot- 


giving his ex sy. At and before the Christian Era, the Romans could 
A the cultivagill ..iv exhibit 500 varieties of trees and flowers in their bot- 
ig Which tin@ soca) jist. In the 79th year of our Lord, the whole cata- 
i, from ex; gue was 1,000—the product of the whole known world. 
st successful, the 16th century, the catalogue stood at 22,000: showing 
them. Vr vast increase. Now look abroad and see the advance of 
ngs metho GM solligence —the same department of industry so swelled 
der. This Bost the catalogues of the present day contain the names of 
3 SOMME SIX ORME 1) 000 varieties. 

88 Was greal 











All these illustrate the necessity for Agricultural Schools 
wextend the education of Botany and Agriculture, with 
Chemistry, in this department of science. i would ask on 
tis oceasion for public aid to establish such a school near 
wscity. [tis but justice to advance our intelligent farm- 
sin their department as far as other departments have been 
vivanced. Out of every hundred people, at least 85 get 
herr living from agriculture, and they pay most of the tax- 


> an estimate 
f some var 


oincide wit 
pi the great 
and firmest 
some of th 
rownish red 





wand bear the public burdens—and they are worthy to have 
ischool of this kind to teach them their department, and 
he sciences properly connected with it. e need some- 
tung, for two long have we been obliged to look abroad for 
be necessary life-sustaining products—and this night I de- 


having eate 
of this kind 
nm out prev: 
or, that suc! 
chiefly con 






















of buds be ny the necessity of doing so any longer: we have here, all | 
Sennble wey wound us, evidence that our country is competent, and that | 
npared wit re possess the abundant ability to supply our own wents.| 
aking a [itt Tus room affords ample demonstration. 


Look at the article of Jron. Twenty years ago, it was. 


ave ell ti 
have ait t ‘stly and difficult of manufacture. Fve thousand dollars, 


ie 
. pees then have swelled to five millions now, and the cost is great- 
ne only ost )Teduced. We feel that our country is able to produce 
ase, bat for “2%8h,and yet, while American mechanics need employ- 
1 the nurse “N°"t. We are looking abroad for the manufactures that: 
7, “ould come from our own people! 


lu Cutlery, England has yielded the endeavor to supply. 
‘s, and she now comes here to obtain our patterns and learn | 
“on us the perfection of her work. There is the Steam- 


R # # *. 


experimen Engine, too; England acknowledges our supremacy, and 
ng soils, the Rassia knows where she gets the best, and sends to Ameri- 
nore proliti ta for her steam engines and instructions to make her rail- 
» it contain ‘ais. (Here is, on exhibition, a revolving steam engine, 
11.7; conse “emed a great improvement.) England knows where she 
quire a fat ‘in be best supplied, and comes here for samples of her rail- 
them. W “i car. As to bar iron, we have here (pointing to a mo- 
e, and, wil “, & machine that draws it out ready for use — twisting 
y sure crop “eral bars together, and manufacturing it in a manner 
> Farmer “uch prevents the possibility of those breakages and errors 
“curring which were formerly much too frequent in rail- 
sually prev-H "ad iron. 
, » last ts °9 ge ‘ 
t by the a Sup-building has been often exhibited, with all the vari- 
ad-eett _* “exquisite skill. Having attained the vantage ground, 
ks that it “Tal “: repetition of exhibitionis omitted. This night, however 
point. “pth, oi exhibitionis omitted. This night, however, 


*Y specimens are on exhibition— illustrating, from the 


Pn 
Yio Cult Hat af Pean.? ° o ems 
atof Prancis to the ship-of-war, the power of ou: 











country, to equal any other in the scientific and master] y 
construction of vessels,—and the history of our country has 
heretofore recorded the story that our naval men, in peace 
or in war, know how to use them when the interest or the 
honor of their country shall call them into service. The 
names of a Hutt, a Decatur and a Perry and their brave 
companions, stand recorded in history as national wealth— 
and while, on the land, a Taitor, a Woot, aud their brave 
band—and a Scorr, a Worrn, with their brave companions, 
march under the banner of their country, we may not doubt 
~~ a rights and the honor of their nation will be de- 
ended. 

Here (unsheathing the elegantly gold-mounted sword 
manufactured by Ball, Thompkins & Black of this city,) is 
an exquisite speciinen of American industry, given by the 
city of Troy, at a cost of $1,250, to the gallant Gen. Wool, 
as a token of the admiration entertained by the place of his 
birth for his valor. Although peace is our motto—agricu!- 
ture our object, honor connects with other arts and other 
sciences, and becomes national property, to sustain and aid 
the rights of our country; and here, in this sword, is the ii- 
lustration of the ability todo it. Our manufacturers can 
now make the instraments, and Buena Vista as well as 
Churubusco tell that our boys know how to use them. It 
is now fixed beyond controversy that in nothing are Amer- 
icans more perfect than in the material of valor—and by our 
late wars, the discovery has been made to Europe. 

Here are several most exquisite specimens of Silk, one of 
which was manufactured by an American lady—Mrs. Pierce 
of Vermont, that coidest region of all our country. The 

iece contains sixty-two yards of white American silk, made 
by cocoons raised by her, and woven in a hand-loom! 

Such is the ability of our country, which ought to be 
cherished till its production supplies our demand. 

Go to yonder table, and you find elegant Cloths, alun- 
dant specimens of which are here, and they evidence our 
ability to manufacture the best broadcloths and to grow the 
wool to do it. 

In Cotton, our manufactures already supply demand with 
abundant exportation, and our materials of this nature are 
of such superior quality that England counterfeits our la- 
bels to find a market for her own second-rate productions 

We are fully able to compete, it is then evident, with any 
nation on the habitable globe, and when occasion calls we 
can not only hold fairs for domestic competition, but now 
compete with Europe itself in the production of that class of 
articles which have heretofore been cherished by our Gov- 
ernment. 

In regard to Linen, it has never been protected. During 
the war of 1312, seven different factories commenced its 
manufacture, each of which was supplamjed and ruined up- 
on the foreign importation that followed the peace. It is 
not now manufactured in our country. — England ‘ve 
bounty on its export, and in 1816 the duty here was 15 per 
cent., while the duty on coarse cottons stood at about 83 

er cent.—Flax is congenial to our soil—the farmers do not 
raise it for want of a market. When raised, its fibre is 
shipped to Europe. Why shall we not give the boon - 
this article to Agriculture for the raw materials, and to the 
manufacturers for our own domestic supply : he o coger 
past I have offered a premium of a gol. medal esl pe the 
American linen. No pny 0 pO y t A 2 me » ANd Us 

‘ is night left on hand without a claimant. 

— for a inoment to the Horticultural Department _ 
Yonder are its varied and beautiful specimens paver’ age 
A lady of Brooklyn contributes twenty sucn bouqaets as 
this [exhibiting a most beautiful one, as a spe bees ae 
vance in that department, ava ol her high approbation o: 
the Institute. 


c *menlisre 7) ‘ - 
Here also are specimens 01 Agriculture, with! 
; ‘ 1} 
s amew thie ricpat ¢ , “ . vegetables. a 
productions, comprising the most exqui t e getables. 2 
; i P i noe. ther 1s Pes { yi] 
mammoth size. for instance, th isa C : ‘ 
weight and ten feet circumierence, and of a quality 
— ' - aewie ‘ ; . < lng st) ar , 
prevents the farther unporiation o} engi ee 
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cost. Why, then, when we can supply our own wants at 
home, look abroad for that supply? 
Steam has long been known as a matter of science—but it 
was the American Fviron who first adapted it to public use 
and has worked a revolution in the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the world. It was our Frankiin who called down 
lightning from the heavens. It was a Morse who reduced 
it to the industrial pursuits, and especially allotted it to the 
task of instantaneously heralding the news of the day to the 
remotest parts of our country. In this state of the advan- 
cing mechanic prosperity of our country, may we not Cast 
a look at the scenes around us? England stands the centre 
of commercial wealth and of the commercial world — and 
this she owes to her just system of taking care of the Labor 
of her country. She has pushed her industry, in the shape 
of manufactures, into every country in the world, either 
savage or civilized. She bes thus secured employment, 
wealth and prosperity to all the departments and divisions of 
her subjects. She has a balance of trade from her com- 
merce due her, annually, against almost every nation of the 
world, and for which she can draw a bill of exchange at pre- 
mium upon my | one of them, and upon every one of them 
profit. ese balances of her trade are represented, in the 
public prints, to amount to about 300,000,000 of dollars per 
annum. ‘The premium on bills of exchange to bring home 
these balances—other than the profits on her shipments, is 
equal to the whole amount of the expenses of the American 
Government. This illustrates strongly the effect of, and 
the distinction in, the condition between a creditor and a 
debtor country. ‘To keep things in this condition for the 
last thirty years, England has practiced encouragement and 
protection to the labors and productions of her own coun- 
try, while she loudly proclaimed and preached Free Trade 
to the surrounding nations, which she kept thereby in the 
condition of the debtor country. Tree trade never has, it 
never Can, exist under any state of society; it is an ignis fa- 
tuus to delude and ruin. What would the honest farmers of 
our land say to the man that should propose free pasturage 
over their fertile fields?’ Would they not arrest and care 
for him as a being incapable of self-preservation? Can the 
laws of society be overthrown and our citizens attempt to 
live incommon? It is madness to discuss such themes. — 
Equality in trade and equality in rights is the motto for the 
American people. ‘Resistance to taxation without the 
right of representation”’ was the principle and the cause of 
the American Revolution. We surrender it all if, with all 
our agricultural and commercial enterprise, we servilely sub- 
mit perpetually to stand as the debtor country, enduring the 
sacrifices of the transmission, at our expense, of the balan- 
ces of trade to another country. Allow me to ask, How 
much will it now costa farmer of Ohio or any other State, 
to pay a £1,000 bond due from him to a creditor in London? 
As England has hitherto refused to take American bread- 
stuffs, his only mode of payment must be by the transmis- 
sion of specie or by the purchase of a bill of exchange. The 
price of specie and the premium on bills bear a usual pro- 
portion to each other. ‘To ship specie requires a premium 


on its purchase, axpense of shipment, insurance, agencies, | 


commissions, interest on the time of transmission, and 
therefore it is apparent that he must make large additions to 
the £1,000 collected in or ler to pay the £1,000, subject to 
all the deductions, at London. If he buys a bill to make a 
transmission, beside its being subject to the hazard of bank- 
ruptcies, the now market price is 94 per cent. premium at 
60 days, and if at eight, beside the hazard of non-payment 
in these days of insolvency, it is 104 per cent. 

It must be bad legislation to have allowed, for so many 
years past, this relation of a debtor country to have borne 
down our commerce and national industry. Till equality 
in our intercourse shall be established—when mutually tra- 
ding, taking and receiving each other's staple productions, 
our independence as a nation is not yet complete. The 
debt due being alwaysto be paid in the country of the cred- 
itor, the balance of trade for the last thirty years, with very 
temporary exceptions, has been against this country. ‘The 
recently opened ports of England receiving our breadstuffs 
has not come either the legislation or the diplomacy of that 
country, nor from that of our own: but it has come to us as 
the boon of famine. What diplomacy could not accomplish, 


- lomictaé: ** 
nor legislation coerce, the potato rot has provided, and has, 


for the time, repealed the corn-laws of England and opened 
to us, for the first time in the history of our country, an 
equal trade. In one short year the balance of trade has hoe 
equal or in our favor. The result has been, in this one 
mee year, unequalled prosperity to all departments of ou; 
ople. 

Y Beaten famine would shake Great Britain to her cep- 
tre. It must be remembered that her national debt is stated 
to be 800 millions of pounds sterling, equal to 4,800 mi!- 
lions of dollars~a sum beyond all hope of payment till the 
besom of destruction shall wipe away the account. It is the 
exhibition of the most stupendous fabric of the credit sys- 
tem that the world has ever witnessed. Our country has 
suffered under its influence beyond the power of much fur- 
ther endurance. When a foreign country shai! offer to 
trade with us and ask us to take the productions and labor 
of her people, in the shape of her manufactures, we may 
well give our assent when she in turn, will receive in pay- 
ment the labor and agricultural production of our country. 
While England refuses to take our products in payment, 
self-preservation requires that we should not admit her man- 
ufactures free. The motto of America is ‘Equal Rights and 
Privileges’’—and if there is free trade, it must be free trade 
for both sides, and not for one only. Let us have equal 
privileges, but not consider our ports thrown open to for- 
eigners and theirs shut against the agricultural products ot 
our agricultural country. 

The plain substance of the whole matter, then is, that i/ 
we take the manufactures of a foreign country they must 
take our produce. I do not believe in that one-sided equal- 
ity where one side is always down. We do not allow the 
scales of Justice so to hang, nor the rights of individuals so 
to be weighed.—Let us, | repeat, have free trade, if at ail, 
on both sides. Equality is the motto of the country, anc 
should be enforced. 

We have a great advantage in the singular adaptatton 0’ 
our genius to the wants of the community. Some time ago we 
found that military accoutroments were becoming too ex- 
pensive, and on expressing a desire for some contrivance 
which should furnish gun-stocks more cheaply, a Mr. Biay- 
CHARD appeared, conned the matter and forthwith produced 
aturning-lathe that now turns a perfect gun-stock, with 
all its protuberances and inequalities, from a solid piece o! 
wood, and reduces the price of military arms one-hai!— 
Again, when we wanted lasting portraits of our great states- 
men, and other eminent men, Mr. Blanchard appears, say- 
ing: ** Gentlemen, give me a plaster cast, and from that pot- 
tern my machine shall turn you a marble bust of any ou 
you may wish:” and yonder they are: a Ciay and a Davi 
—not Danici the Prophet, but Danien Weastenr, the >tates- 
man of our country. . 

ere we have an article of Glass showing the skill ot o 
Brooklyn neighbors on this subject. It is the most perie' 
thing of the kind ever made by us, and contrasts striking’) 
with the imported material of the same description, from Lo- 
rope. That came to us often yellow and dingy — fs spo 
| kles like the diamond. It is manufactared from the supe 

rior quartz or fine flint-sund found in Vermont and 4's 
portions of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania.—t nti reces' 
ly we have had competitors in glass from Pittsburgh, \\>~ 
ny, Boston and other places still more remote. This sap 
from the Brooklyn works is worthy of all praise anc com 
petition—though, the vantage ground being gained ane i 
portations being stopped by reason of our most excellen! 
productions, competition for premiums here is not conti 
ued. Window glass and all other productions in that fabric 
are in like condition. Domestic production supplies come 
tic demand. . 

[The speaker here referred to the article of Rock Sat, co” 
cerning the positive existence of which in our country mY" 





discussion has been recently held, without decisive steps 
ing taken to ascertain the accurate statements. The que 
tion appeared settled to the mind of the speaker by the 
hibition of a specimen of about forty pounds from the re- 
gion of the Rocky Mountains. There were various stat 
| tics given and thoughts thrown out on the production & 
use of the substance.--Reporter. | 3 

__ It is due to the Institute to say that there has heen ® *" 

_ cy progress in the mechanic arts. There are now exnr’ 


3 or 400 inventions or adaptations, cither entirely ue: 
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yseful additions to others. 

Here [indicating the direction] see the improvement in 
Agricultural Imp ts: this Fork you could tie up, put in 
he docket, treat all manner of ways, and it —as you see — 
rings back to its right position instantly on being released. 
Wealso point you to the Plows and other tools, too numer- 
ous to admit of detail. 

This bust of Tayor is the production of a lad of 17, who 
irew the ideas of the countenance simply from a profile 
sortrait. ‘That boy we are proud of; he is an example of 
he spirit pervading our country, and even this, his first 
production, would do honor to an artist of years and expe- 
sence, and illustrates the utility of the developmeut, by 
these fairs, of American genius. 

Look at that Carriage Harness (from Philadelphia) on 
my right. Look at it attentively, and continue the exami- 
sation until you are satisfied that Europe cannot surpass it. 

While England is contending for wealth in the field of 
commercial enterprise, whot is America doing? She is ex- 
porting Ice; the East and the West Indies, with the south- 
en portion of our own land, claim a share of this pure pro- 
juct of Nature. Many cities of Europe and some in Asia 
se filled with carts labelled ‘‘American Ice.’ Tho income, 
ihe present year resulting from the trade in ice alone is 
nore than the whole Wine trade of Bordeux -- and, consid- 
ing the article without capital and the tonnage of vessels 
euployed for iis shipment, it opens to our country a better 
wid more profitable trade than the whole wine trade of Eu- 
rope. 

There is one more subject which, perhaps, in justice to the 
American Institute, should be noticed. It is this: An in- 
wiry has been started by private individuals and even by 
portions of the press, on seeing the unbounded success of 
uur fairs-- What is done with all the money? and this is 
‘couched in the form of an insinuation. A short statement 


the matter is due to the institute —W henever it has been j 


uy lot to preside over any institution ——as I have over this 
rom nearly its commencement until within a short period— 
.has been the invariable rule of my life to examine, pencil 
ahand, the monetary and financial condition of that insti- 
uhon, and to look into the statements of it genera! condi- 
vou from time to time. This course I pursued while Pres- 
vent of the American Institute, and I must say that at no 
ened since its commencement has there been any defalca- 
wor fraud, and at no time an absent dollar. So far have 
liese fairs augmented our funds for the good of the Farmer 
ust—I candidly say to you—the Institute has new at inter- 
stabout $7,000, every ceut of which awaits but the order 
te lustitute; and this they are not at all backward in giving 
"hen any good is to be accomplished by it. The object is 
“sustain with it the current and necessary expenses of the 
‘istitution—and, whenever the wisdom of the State shall 
he in aid, perhaps to establish an Agricultural School. 
(may be asked: Who, all this while, has been the Su- 
“tutending Agent, under whose auspices, aided by the 
cvard of Managers, these financial wonders have been per- 
med, and to whose cautious foresight so much is owing? 
lis Tuappevs B. Wakeman — who has extended his care 
eritfrom the beginuing till now. 


As an example of the manner in which the ‘‘money” of 


‘ie Institute goes, you all know that the receipts of this day 
vd eVening are set apart for the benefit and relief of the 
id injared by one of the agricultural machines on the 
wuge. The amount, it is hoped and believed, will be about 
we sum of $1,000. ‘The accident was not the fault of the 
lustitute, but the result of the indiscretion of the child; and 
were Lam directed distinctly to announce that, if parents 


wu hereafter send children here too smail to take care of 


“emselves, although the officers of the Institute will endea- 

‘lo guard them, yet competent persons must be sent with 
em, aud that the lnstitute cannot hereafter appropriate its 
‘lds for the relief of such cases. 

The speaker made a passing allusion to the Pyrotechnic 
“splay of the evening in competition for premiums, and no- 
“ced particularly the Macedonian’s band, who, at intervals 
“lring the past day or two, had discoursed most excellent 
“iste—thanking them in handsome terms for their polite 
“Sdeavors to enliven still farther the already cheerful and 
“casant appearance of the exhibition.) 


I will not farther detain you—hoping that you can agree- 
ably occupy the remainder of the time in viewing the many 
elegant and useful articles around, which time forbids me to 
remark upon. Greatly obliged by your kind attention to 
these few and desultory romarks, I bid you all farewell, at 
this, the close of the Twentieth Fair of the American In- 
stitute of your city. 

Mr. Tallmadge here took his seat, having spoken (alto- 
gether extemporaneously) nearly an hour in a strain of an- 
imation, terseness and great force of argument. Our re- 
porter has endeavored to catch the leadi.g ideas of the sev- 
eral topics, and we shall regret if any deviations from the 
original language have inany degree marred the sense or the 

rspicuity of the able remarks of the speaker. He was 
esa throughout by a remarkably attentive and enthusias- 
tic audience. 








From the American Farme-:. 


WORK FOR NOVEMBER, 


As this month is one which, in the natural course of the 
seasons, the farmer has a right to expect severe frosts, if not 
snow, it should be the duty of each and all to so put forth 
their strength as to be able to husband everything the pro- 
duct of the farm which is liable to be injured by exposure to 
the weather. To toil as agriculturis!sdo through the year to 
make a crop, it would seem to be sinful in the extreme, af- 
ter having through the kindness of Providence succeeded in 
our efforts, to let it by neglect become impaired in value 
There is no class in society whose business requires a strict 
adherence to system more than that of the agricultural; a 
few day’s delay in doing a thing will often operate as a bar 
to full success throughout an entire season, and hence the 
applicability of that apothegm, which is so cherished by sys- 





tematic farmers —do everything at the right time — and we 
will add, do it well. 

Accumulation of Manure.—As manure is the goldmine of 
agriculturists, and as this is the season when the materials 
for forming it may be gathered to the best advantage, we 
shall commence our hints of the work to be done, by recom- 
mending that all should lay themselves out to collect and 
deposit in their cow-yards every description of substance 
within their reach, which by decomposition is capable of be- 
ing converted into manure, as leaves and mould from the 
woods, pine shatters, marsh mud, weeds of every kind, sera- 
pings from the lanes and roads, chips from the wood cut- 
tings, and all kindred bodies, as all these by being spread in 
basin-like form over the surface of the cow-yard, so as to 
prevent the escape of the liquid voidings, will not ouly be- 
come valuable manures by the process of decay, but act as 
absorbents and retainers of the nitrogenous or volatile por- 
tions of such substances while undergoing those processes 
which convert ligneous substances into the food of plants 





It would be better to have the compost heaps under cover, 
as that would prevent the deterioration consequent upon 
exposure to the rains and snows, but as that is more than 
we have a right to expect in the present state of agricultural 
improvement, we will content ourself with respectfully re- 
| questing that the materials we have named should be col- 
lected and deposited as we have pointed out, and that the 
-ards thus provided, be occasionally sprinkled over with 
ground plaster, to aid the other materials in the office of fix- 
| ing and preventing the escape of the ammonia from the de- 
| caying bodies as it may be formec. | . 

By attention to the duty we have here pointed out, there 
is no farm which may not be made to furnish a full supply 
of manure for all the crops usually put in in the spring, as 

| corn and roots generally, for of a truth it may be said that 
any substance which will rot is capable of being converted, 
by the means we have indicated, into good manure, and this 
will not be considered an exaggerated opinion when we state 
the fact, that each head of siock voids urine enough almost 
daily to nourish by its ammonia a bushel of grain, hence 
the imperious necessity which here addresses itself to the 
mind of the economical farmer to avail himself of all prac- 
ticable means to preserve it from loss by evaporation or by 
being washed away. We do not pretend to say that, by 
adopting our plan the whole of the ammonia may be saved, 
but we do affirm that so much may be as will render the 
manure in the yard in the spring fifty per cent. better than 
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it would be if the old slovenly habit of managing the cow- 
yard, of permitting each ee. | rain to wash away its 
enriching salts, should be continued. 

Corn Stalks. —As we are aware that the hay crop through- 
out a very considerable extent of our country has been a 
short one, we are apprehensive that the provender of stock 
vill be limited, and, therefore, recommend that so soon as 
the corn may be safely gathered, that it be so, and the corn- 
stalks be cut down and stacked secure from the weather and 
kept in reserve to feed the cattle with. We do not pretend 
to affirm that they will make as nutritive food as clover or 
timothy hay, but we feel prepared to advance the opinion, 
that, if cut in inch pieces and steamed, they will make 
a very good substitute for either, and will be found fully 
equal to straw in every quality calculated to sustain the an- 
imal system. ‘They should be however gathered and pro- 
tected as soon as possible, in order that their virtues may 
not be leached out of them by the winas and rains. 

Corn Husks and Corn Cols. — As the economy of cattle 
feed comes commended to us, we will here take time by the 
forelock to say that all of these should be carefully preserved 
to be fed to the cowsand oxen. ‘I'he first we know are car- 
ed for with that view, but the latter too often find their wa 
to the fire of negro quarters. This is a practice which 
should be abandoned, as the corncob contains no inconsid- 
erable quantity of nutritive matter, besides possessing very 
decided traces of phosphoric acid, a substance very impor- 
tant alike in the maintenance of integrity of action in the 
formation and preservation of animal bones. Corn-combs 
before being fed should be crushed and steamed, and would 
be still more desirable as food, if a small portion of bran or 
meal of some kind were mixed with them. For milch cows 
the latter mode of feeding them is particularly desirable. 

Roots of all kinds. — These should be taken up and put 
away with care before they receive injury from frost — if 
packed in the open air, not more than fifty or a hundred 
bushels at farthest should be put ina single heap: they should 
have sand put between each layer and at the top, and then 
covered with several, say eight or ten inches of earth, so 
formed as to carry off all rains: at the surface, drains should 
be constructed to convey away the water as it may fall, and 
the preservation of the roots would be promoted by having a 
ventilator to carry off the air as it may be formed in the heat- 
ing process to which all vegetable bodies are subject. 

In-calf, Cows, and Heifers. — As the frost has or soon will 
have despoiled your pastures of their verdure, and your 
woods no longer furnish a supply of nutriment to your cows 
and heifers in calf, be careful to provide additional food, as 
‘tis unportant they should enter into their winter quarters 
2 good condition and vigorous health, these being essential 
pre-requisites to carry them well through the winter and 
spring, as well as to ensure them that vigor and energy of 
constitution necessary to enable them to meet these de- 
mands upon their strength which are made when they are 
about to become methers. Such animals should invariably 
have good warm dry quarters to protect them from the ele- 
ments ac this season, as well by day as by night — without 
they are thus provided a portion of all the feed you may give 
them will be expended in furnishing heat to their bodies, 

Work-Oxen and other Stock.— These animals should be 
provided with quarters at night either in a stable or good 
warm sheds—it is important that they should be able to sleep 
rg and warm, be provided with plenty to eat and good 
pedding. 

The young should be kept in a separate yard from the old, 
and if there be any master beast among them he should be 
tied up and keep him from worrying the more docile ani- 
mals, as well as to prevent him from appropriating to him- 
self a larger portion of the feed than is rightfully his own. 
Indeed, it would be good policy to accustom all ‘the young 
cattle to be tied up at night, as it tends to render them more 
tractable and easier handled when it may become necessary 
to milk or break them. When tied up, good beds of leaves 
or straw materially add to their comfort. 


Sheep. — The sheep should be provided with a good shed 
mto which they can retire whenever they please; without 
being entirely closed, it should be sufficieetly se to keep them 
from the injurious effects of rain and snow. In this racks 
anc trouglis should be provided to feed them. They should 


Ss 


be weekly provided with fresh straw for bedding, and espe. 
cial pains should be taken to keep the place clean. They 
should be regularly supplied with salt throughout the season 
say three times a week; in a trough to be under cover there 
should be weekly supplies of f tar to be spread over wit!) 
salt—to this they should be furnished with boughs of the 
pine twice amonth. Where wool is the obje:t, smal! quan. 
tities of bean meal should be allowed them in addition 1) 
their long and roet feed, as the beans contain more of the 
wool-forming principle than any other vegetable food. 
Salting of Stock—We desire to impress this trath upon 
the minds of our readers — that, to preserve the health o: 
stock, it is necessary they should receive salt at short inter- 
vals—say at least twice a week. A very excellent substi- 
tute for salt nay be found in a mizture of equal quantities 
of salt, ashes, and lime, (lime made from oystershells is pre- 
ferable on account of the phosphate it contains.) The asb- 
es should be sifted before being mixed with the other sub- 
stances. 

Chopping Feed. — As grain when chopped goes farther 
than when fed whole, by at least twenty-five per cent, we 
recommend that all grain fed to horses and cattle should 
thus prepared and mixed with cut straw or hay. This eav- 
ing in the consumption of grain is worthy of being attended 
to, as it will enable the farmer to sell so much more than he 
otherwise could, thereby putting so much more money inte 
his pocket. But independent of the saving, by chopping th: 
grain you present it in a form to the stomach of the anime! 
which is easier digested, and which, consequently, teno 
more to encourage the elaboration of flesh and fat. 

Orchards. — Dig around each tree for some four or five 
feet from its body, to the depth of three inches, turn out the 
earth, mix with ita gallon of unslacked lime, and leave its 
pie till the lime slacks; then thoroughly incorporate the 
earth and lime together, and return it to the place whence « 
wastaken. If yourtrees have not already been so treated. 
give them a coat of the following mixture, first rubbing cr 
scraping off the coarse bark, 1 gallon of soft soap, 1 |b. su'- 
phur and 1 pint of salt. Stir the whole together well an: 
put it on the body of the tree with a brush, from the rool 
as far up as the branches. 

Planting out Orchards.—Every farmer should have an or 
chard upon his farm of choice fruit, and to such as have no: 
one already, we would recommend that he seize the occa: 
sion of the present month, the earlier the better after th« 
leaves shall have fallen, to plant out one, as the trees wi 
be growing while he may be sleeping, and in a very fe» 
years will afford him fine fruit for family use or for s« 
provided he is careful in purchasing the most approved Kites 
of grafted fruit of some nurseryman is established repute 
tion, takes proper care in the selection and preparation © 
the ground, is the mode of planting and after culture. ‘I ..0' 
he should do so it is but natural to suppose, as the planting 
of an orchard is a work that is to last for a lifetime, > 
therefore should be done well. | 

The Soil.— The soil for an apple orchard should be r ch 
and moderately moist—the soil should be deep naturay © 
made so. 

The exposure should be north or north-west. 

The preparation. — Ali soils intended for the transplan‘ 
tion of an orchard should be both plowed deen and sub-s0v' 
If it be not naturally rich, it should be mahured with « com: 
post formed, say, per aker, with twenty loads of well ret 
ted manure or mould from the woods, fifty bushels of ashes 
or lime, to be well mixed together, spread evenly broasce” 
and plowed in. The ground should then be harrowee 4% 
cross-harrowed, and rolled. - 

Digging the Holes and Planting the Trees.— The holes 
should be dug about three feet deep, six feet in ciate 
As the surface mold is taken out let it be laid aside, 4 
mixed with a sufficiency of rich mold as will fill ap the bo: 
when the tree is planted, carting off or spreading the sus 
which may be excavated en the surface. At the bottom 


ches in depth, then fill up to the depth of say eighteen ince 
with the mixture named above. 


nearly so, that they may have stood in the nursery, frst *" 





king acre to trim off smoothly, allthe rocts which may 5." 


the hole place gravel stones or small! bric kbats, for six 


This done, place your trees in the holes to the cept, | 
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wen broken. Set the trees straight up, spread out the roots | 
«ya stake in each hole to tie the tree to; fill in the earth a 
/w inches and pour in water from the nozzle of a watering 
oot enough to settle the earth around the tree, but not en- 
vigh to make a kind of mortar, then fill in more earth, and 
vitie it again with water, new fill up the hole with the res- 
cue of the earth, and form a slight basin around the trunk 
of the tree, press the earth down with the feet and tie the 
cree With a withe of straw or bass matting, when the labor 
{planting will have been done. If the trees shai! have been 
it of the ground any considerable time before being plant- 
ec, it will be well to soak the roots a few hours before set- 
cog them in the ground. When your orchard is planted 
pat, soa mixture of freshly slacked lime and ashes, in equal 
uantities, for four feet around each trec, about a gallon 
oeach. If the next spring or summer should prove to be 
ry, the young trees should receive occasional waterings, 
jot only around the body of the trees, but over their bodies 
ud branches also. ‘The water should be either from a run- 
ung branch or stream, or rendered temperate by exposure 
‘0 the sun during the day of its application. ‘The best /ime 
or watering is just before san-down. 
houng Orchards should be cultivated the first five or six 
ears, in corn, potatoes, cabbages or turneps, but during this | 
veriod of their growth should never be burthened with a | 
wall grain or grasscrop. They should at all times be light- 
y plowed so as to keep weeds down and the soi! open to the 
ction of sua, air,and rain. If such cultivation as we name 





. moderate dressing of rich mold or well rotted manure ev- 
ry few years, say once in four years. 

Cora- Houses. — Examine these, and if you find rat-holes 
top them up. Then thoroughly cleanse out your corn- 
ribs, by sweeping and washing with strong ley; that done 
pve them a good whitewashing meide and out, so that they 
way be thoroughly clean ana dry, ready to receive your 
orn when gathered. Fresh slacked lime spread in a circle 
wound the corn-cribs an inch deep, it is said will keep off 
rats and mice. We do not vouch for its efficacy, butas the’ 
periment is a cheap one, it might be tried. } 

Poultry Houses. — These should be thoroughly cleansed 
and whitewashed, walls, roosts, and nests. At this season 
‘here shouid be kept convenient to the hen-house, beth lime 
‘or the fowls to pick at and ashes for them to dust in: and 
ve who cesires his hens to lay through the winter must feed 
them well, alternating their feed between corn, oats and 
vuckwheut, and give them, say once a week , small messes of 
‘resh meat chopt up very fine. 

Fattening Hogs.—As seon as the mast and nuts of your 
woods cease to afford food for your hogs, pen them up,— 
‘rst providing their pens with materials to be converted in- 
io manure, as earth, mould, leaves and weeds. When you 
iret pen your hogs, give to each a tea-spoonful of flour of 
sulphur in messes of moistened meal or bran—repeat this 
every other day for a week, say three times. ‘Then vou 
may commence your regular feeding. It is best to cook 
whatever pumpkins you may feed, mix a little meal with 
each mess, which should be seasoned with salt. ‘The hogs 
should be provided with a rubbing-post — have dry covered 
apartments to sleep in, receive daily portions of charcoal! and 
rotten wood, as these are as necessary to keep the stomach 
a tone, as corn and meal are to make the hogs take on flesh 
and fat. A handful of well-sifted hickory ashes given in 
mess feed occasionally will be found to be conducive to the 
health of the hogs. 

Above all things let net the farmer forget that the hog ts 
one of the best animals to manufacture manure, and that 
every cart-load of mould which he may supply to his pen, 
‘hat he will every seven days convert into good manure. 
The hog should, at least twice a week, have salt put in his 
‘rough, that being first cleaned out and dried. He should 
“80 receive fresh water twice a day. 

Gathering Apples. — Pick these by hand so that they may 
uot be bruised, put them away in an airy room to sweat, 
‘hen have them re-handied and wiped witha cloth. 

Draining and Ditehing.— This is a good month for this 
work. If you have any fields that are too wet for healthful 
cultare, have them drained thoroughly, and you will add 





grain threshed out, in order that they may be in a cendition 
to send it to market at the most favorable period. 

Cider Making. — In making your cider, excluce al! rotien 
apples, as a peck cf such fruit will destrey a hogshead of 
cider. Let the pumice be given to your milch cows mixed 
with bran or meal and cut hay or straw. 

Fall Plowing.—As ai| stiff clays are greatly improved by 
being subjected te the action of frost, if you have any fields 
of that description, have them forthwith plowed, lapping the 
furrows at an angle of about 45 degrees, 0 as to expose to 
the action of the weather to the greatest surface. but you 
must bear in mind that stiff clays should never be plowed 
when they may be said to be wet, but that you should select 
that period when they are neither wet nor dry. 

Cow Sheds.— If you have net already provided your cat- 
tle with cow sheds, co so without further delay — humanity 
to the beasts, as well as interest to yourself, call out for 
their erection. 

Fire Wood. — Se soon as the leaves have fallen hie to the 
woods and have as much fire-wood cut cown as will serve 
you a year. As soon as felled, have it hauled home and 
neatiy piled up for seasoning and use. 

Apple Butter. — As this is the sexson for making this, see 
that 2 supply is made for your family. 

Wagons, Carts, Gearing, lmplements of Husbandry. — 
Have all these collected together, examine each carefully, 
repair those that need repairs, and have the whole put away 
safely under cover. 

Substances jor Manure. — lave fifty loads of earth hauled 
convenient to your dwelling, make it up into a cone-like 
form, hollow out the top so as to form a kind of basin. In- 
to this basin have ail you chamber-ley, soapsuds, and dish- 
water, poured from now until spring. Immediately after 
every emptying, have half a galion or gallon of plaster strew- 
ed thereon, and next spring these fifty loads of earth will 
have beeu converted into so many loads of the very richest 
manure you ever had on your place. Try the experiment, 
it will cost you nothing but the labor, and our life on it, you 
will practice it during the residue of your life. The heap to 
be mixed before being used. 

We have thus sketched such hints as presented themselves 
to our mind, and enjoining it upon you to supply everything 
we may have omitted, we shall conclude by wishing you 
health and happimess. 





NICKING HORSES. 
A correspondent, who signs himself ©. Smith, requests 
some directious for nicking horses. Now we never perform- 
ed that operation but once, and although that succeeded 
well, yet we do not profess to be an adept in the business, 
or to have any great experience in the operations. ‘There 
are those, in almost every town, who perform this opera- 
tion, and our friend would learn more by seeing the opera- 
tion done than by reading a week. Nevertheless we will 
give him such advice as we lave. 

The object of nicking a horse is to cause him to hold the 
tail up and prevent his pressing it down strong when he 
may catch the reins beneath it. There are two sets of mus- 
cles to the teil—those that are used to elevate and those that 
are used to depress it. Those to elevate are stronger and 
more numerous than the others. ‘Those usei for depressing 
soon form tendons, (cords,) which run along on each side, 
beneath, and attach themselves to the bones at the extrem- 
ity. If these are cut off, the upper or elevating muscles 
predominate, and very naturally raise the tail by their ae- 
tion, the resistance to their action, being nearly destroyed. 
The arteries which convey blood to the tail, generally lay 
on the upper side, near the bone, so that there is not so 
much danger of cutting them in this operation. 

Formerly the operation of nicking was performed by 
ting across the under sice of the tail, so as to divide the ten- 
dons completely, and by keeping the tail elevated, the two 
ends were separated, and a callous wes formed between 
them, filling up the gash when healed. This is not a good 
method. In the first place it is longer healing, and in the 
next place there is more danger of inflammation and morti- 
fication. The mode now followed is to cast the horse and 
secure him, and then run a long slender knife in near the 
margin of the hair, on the outside, under the cords, aud eut- 


eut- 





hity per cent. to their arable value. 
Threshing out Grain.—We advise all farmers to have their 


ting outward until the cord is separatec, but not cutting 
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through the skin. ‘This is done in two or three places on| on, and the old turkey-cock has a long beard, a young one 
aside. In this way there is no visible wound, except the | but a sprouting one; and when they are off the smooth scalcs 
small hole where the knife entered, andthe skin being pre- | on the legs decide the point, besides difference of size in the 
served whole over the cut tendons, conveys the necessary | whattles of the neck, and in the elastic shot upen the nose 
fluids, and causes it not enly to heal faster, but prevents | An old goose, when alive, is known by the roughness of the 
much trouble cad inflammation by keeping out all foreign | legs, the strength of the wings, particularly at the pinions 
matter. As soon as the tendons are separated the tail should | the thickness and strength of the bill, and the firmness and 
be turned fore’bly back. in order to craw the ends of the / thickness of the feathers; and when plucked, by the legs 
cords from e.ch other, and the horse may be suffered to get | pinions and bill, and the coarseness of the skin. “ Ducks are 
up and be loosed. ‘The hair at the end of the tail is then | distinguished by the same means, but there is this difference 
looped, a pin put through, to which a string is placed, at- | that a duckling’s bill is much longer in proportion to the 
tached to weights which pass over pullies above in the stall, breadth of its head than that of an old duck. A young pi- 
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by which the tail is kept elevated two or three weeks, until _ geon is discovered by its pale colored, smooth-scaled, tenuer. 
the wouncs have healed. _colapsed feet, and the yellow long down interspersed among 
These pulleys are in general use, but we have seen a the feathers. A pigeon that can fly has always red colore: 
much better mode adopted. ‘The objection to the pulleys is legsand no down, and is then too old for use. 
that by the motions of the horse in the stall they are often | Stephen’s Book of the Farm. 
made to have an unequal tension, and do net always keep _ <eeeaaaeaniOn 
the tendons sufficiently apart. | D e 
4. . , EPENDING ON a Sincie Crop. — , re 
Phe plan which we allude to is the following. Pads may |, now, advocate in ten‘ dieidin cS ome hee ” 
be made like the stuffed pads of a riding-saddle, or what) oa, 2 ; 8 ming in 
/such a way that but one kind of produce should be raise: 
would be better, a wooden saddle may be made so as to fit 4). farm or section of fatme—sedh as bay, or potatoes. &- 
the rump of the horse, just back of the hips. On the top of This is bad economy. It way te right sat yeenes “0 inal 
this is fastened firmly a piece of wood which is grooved 80 | farmer to consider the capacity of his farm — what it is best 
as to just let the tail, when itis turned back, lie snugly in it. | fitted for, and make that a leading object But to denen 
Holes may be made in the sides of the grooved wood, thro’ | jon a single article of produce 4 * the’ heet wth * 
which to pass straps or pieces of webbing which may be | ‘This is done on many plantations ef the South, where om 
used to lash the tail firmly but with not too great pressure | ¢i5n ig turned wholly to cotton alone, or suger pony o-coreal 
9 « UV 


in the groove. The tail being thus turned back and fasten- | alone; but if the statements of the most judicious observers 
ed into the groove, the machine or saddle must then be fas- | among them can be relied upon, it is ae aces titdliehde 
tened firmly, so as to keep the tail in its place. To do this) 606 of management ape . — 
the following plan may be alopted —a pad or small wagon | . , , , 
ne F ssa rt Bete ae t the ; ‘hich ic to, wreland has depenced for years on the single article of po- 
sadcie may be put upon the back of the horse, which 18 tO! tatoes, and how has she fared at last? One of the most un- 
be held in its place by a girt going around his belly in the | precedented famines of modern days was the result. A wri- 
common way, and another from the front part of the sad-|4.. over the signature of **Reviewer,” in the November 
» .nrea: T ir . , ’ ’ j 
die around the horse’s breast. A strap like the crooper number of the American Agriculturist, says thet a friend of 
strap goes from the back part of the saldle, along the back, | pi, yugg New England, where he had been accustomed to 
» nttachaen a machine as it 3 . OE se it = ’ ua to 
re pt a to ~e Les vag as it is an — ap | raise every thing, and settled on a large plantation of the 
her girt may be attached to one side of the machine, and! yog 5%, » Pee - 
ass disgonally across the flanks of the horse, down and ee land. He writes him, lam ruined. thas 
pass ahig y Soeur = Se" teUs spent everything I had, and am in debt besides, in putting 
forward to the belly girt to which it is fastened, and then | jn 499 akers of wheat upon this rich, tempting prairie so: 
and it is all winter-killed. I did not intend to put in any 
spring crop, having previously determined to devote a!! my 
attention to wheat; and now I cannot, for I have no means 
hw Well, I have learned a good lesson—never to rely upon any 
Some dock the horse, if it has not been done before, at the | ono mail ” 4 e ares Se 
time of nicking; others wait and let the tail heal somewhat) wr, think those among us who are getting into the one 
f - = i: - ae . 7 di . 
before the docking is done. 3 : crop system, would be wise to profit by the experience 0! 
Care should be taken to ward off inflammation, for the | others in this thing.—Maine Farmer 
hair, in such cases, will come out, and the wounds are much | re 
longer in healing. | 
i 








back on the other side of the horse up to the opposite side of 
the machine, where itis buckled. In this way the machine 
will be kept in its place, and the tail also, let the horse put 
himself in what position he may. 
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‘Take the tail Gown every two or three days, and bathe in PIT COAL. 

warm vinegar, and if the hair begins to come out, bathe it | If, of the two motive powers, water and steam, tie latter 
iu tincture of myrrh, and give the horse something of a lax- | 18 hot oniy more convenient but less expensive, it is impor- 
itive nature. tant to kuow where steam can be produced at the least cost. 
After a week has elapsed let the horse stand without the Were | to state, briefly, that our western coal fielcs are 
machine a few hours, and also ride him about for exercise, | more extensive, richer in quality, and far more acces*idle 
and to see how he will carry his tail—Maine Farmer. | than any other known; that, on the Ohio, we can obtain 
= = | coal at four cents per bushel as good as that which se'!s at 

sah Gn demaan, | sixteen cents per bushel at Manchester, England, | mignt 
Farmers tedsiiy alll aeiiiies elite dae | not be believed. ' We have heard and read so much of the 
of the country . ich as the i re yr ¥~ . rane tied enormous quantity of coal used in and exported from bug 
i eC \ Vy, Such as ¢ oTrue’rs rnere gveere : ‘al , ; . ; . wr . » 
and plucked fer the ashie.of thes ma Fak ae : ed : lang, of the wealth it has produced, and of the dense popu- 
. 4 . ing sent) lation on and around her coal measures, that we infer tha! 

to market. I onlterers . towns, on the other hand, kill and | the huglish coal seams are of greater purity, of vast thick: 
pluck every sori of low! for sale, so that the purchaser has | ness, aud more cheaply worked than in any other country 
- ig post er to ee of the carcass; and if he buys an in- | Text books and Encyclopedias give us very few details 0 
rasa gh es sCnont own fu Te colts athe following fey which have gue 
the state of the legs. If ahen’s spur is hard Penne OF from books devoted exclusively to the subject, ane from e 
& Mert Spur is Nard, and the scales | pographical works, may be of interest, while they sus‘a. 

on the legs rough, she is old, whether you see her head or my position. ; 

no; but the head will corroborate your observation, if the} The ouly coal measures of practical interest to us are 
uhuer bill is so stiff that you cannot bend it down, and the those of France, Belgium, Great Britain, Nova Scotia, and 
comb thick and rough. A young hen has Only the rudi-, the United States. ‘] here are indications of coal in avout 
ments of spurs, the scales on the legs smooth, glossy and | thirty of the departments of France—that of Aveyron, nea! 
fresh colored, whatever the color may be, the claws tender | Spain, is said to be the most extensive, but, from the charac: 


and short, the under bill soft, aud the comb thin and smooth. | ter of the country, or some unknown cause, is least worked 
An old hen-turkey has rough scales on the legs, cailos y 


sites The last authority I can find, gives only 7,000 persons em 
ing ployed in all the departments of the coal mines, and the 
ere supply of coals for the French steam marine is obtained 


on the soles of the feet, and long, strong claws; a you 
@ue the reverse of al! these marks. When the festhers 
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from Belgium and England. There is a bed of coal, about 
7) feet beneath the surface, extending from Valenciennes, 
France, under Mons and Namur to Liege, in Belgium. This 
is 159 miles in length and six miles in width, and about 
35,900 colliers are there employed. The quality of the coal 
isinferior, and its cost and distance from the sea prevents its 
coming in competition with the English coal. 

The coal beds of Ireland and Scotland are, on the whole, 
iiferior to those of England, but have the same general cha- 
racteristics. ‘The coal measures of England are west of a 
straight line drawn from Gosport to the mouth of the river 
Tees; the most important being on the British Channel, in 
South Wales; in Flintshire, North Wales; in Lancaster and 
Cumberland on the Irish Sea; Durham and Northumber- 
land on the North Sea; and in Staffordshire and West Rid- 
ag incentral England. The coal in South Wales is only 
used on the spotfor the snelting and nranufacture of iron 





in the smelting of copper ore brought from Cornwall, and 
in the manufacture of tin plate. The quantity thus used is | 
about 49,000,000 bushels per annum. The Lancaster and 
Cumberland mines supply manufacturing cities in these 
counties, Liverpool and other cities on the channel, and a 
large quantity required for exportation to France, the West | 
Indies, the Ao crete Ireland, and the United States. | 
I may here remark that this coal (known as ‘‘Liverpool,”’ | 
* Orell,’’? &e., in the Eastern and New Orleans markets) 
wil Continue to be imported by us, at the present duty, as_ 
lougas it will bring from 2‘) to 25 cents per bushel; but at 
luis rate, it cannot pay freight. It is used as ballast, and — 
of course the price at which it is sold is no criterion of its | 
Cost. . 

The Durham and Northumberland, known generally as_ 
the Newcastle, collieries supply the western and southern 
sections of England, and the demand in France, Belgium, | 
and tue Baltic, the chief market being London. Of the 
quantity required in that city some idea can be formed from 
the consumption ef nearly seven millions of bushels in her 
gas works. | 

The coal of central England is used in Birmingham, Staf- 
turd, Sheffield, and other manufacturingcities. Edinburgh 
is supplied with coal from the vicinity; and the extensive 
cotton manufactories of Glasgow and Paisley are also fur- | 
nisaed from the collieries in the immediate district. 

In stating the cost of coal to the manufacturing consumer 
and for domestic purposes this explanation is necessary: It 
is of kinds and names unknown to us. Seven distinct vari- 
eties are sent to London, and the screened and the small 
coal , the slack and the cinder of the same variety are of dif- 
ferent prices; often several varieties are combined, and the 
pieces @re as numerous as the compounds. Bovey coal isa 
uituminous wood, holding an intermediate place between 
peat and pit coal; yet it is worked an hundred feet *‘Selow 
the grass.’’ Sulphurous coal is dangerous to work; clum is 
of but little more valve, and neither are used when better 
coal can be had. ‘The Orell and Canal varieties are the best 
for manufacturing purposes, and come nearest, in appear- 
sauce and value, to ogr western coal. At New Orleans, for 
manufacturing purposes, the Pittsburgh coal is, on the 
whole, preferred to them; at the Boston gus works the Indi- 
ana coal has been tested with and found superior to them; 
and in the accurate and numerous experiments made by 
Prof. W. R. Johnson, under direction of Congress, both 
Pittsburgh and Indiana coal are proved superior to the best 
Liverpool and Newcastle coal for the generation of steam. 
When we shall separate the lamina of our coa! seams, we 
shall probably find all the best varieties for the manufacture 
of iron known in England. 

At Sheffield the prices of household coal (a mixture of 
liard, small or slack, and round or cobblings) is near seven 
cents per bushel; the strong, clear, and hard kinds used for 
iron work, about 14 cents. The immense consumption of 
coal in Manchester, is supplied from collieries within eight 
miles, and at the cost of from 6 cents to 15 cents. ‘The 


Leeds coal is inferior and selis at about 7 cents. At Laver- | 


pool the average price of smai/ coal is quoted at 10 cents, and 
of hard at 13} cents. | 
is occasionally less than 6 cents; but the coal seam is so soft 
that only one-third is mined. : 199 
The London prices quoted are: “Hetton’’ and ‘‘Walsend 
24 1-10 cents, and Newcastle, first and second qualities, av- 


At the Staffordshire potteries the price | 


erage 224 cents. These high prices, however, are caused by 
ye charges and transportation. 

y the term “‘hard’’ coa! is meant the hard lavers of bitu- 
minous coal. 

I do not find any tabular statements of cost except in con- 
nection with gas-works. Here, generally, the best Liver- 
pool Wigan and Cannel is preferred, and I give the table 
below. taken from report of J. Hedley, to the House of Com- 
mons in 1837; 


mS = = 
: . 2 
= = 3 
i ‘= re 
5. i 2 
Birmingham, lis. ifd. $0.1 08 Bromwich. 
Staffordshire, § 3 O95 do. 
Macclesfield, ~ O74 Common. 
: Half cannel 
S dL ) 
tock port, 15 136 ja 19s 6d. 
Manchester. 15 y 138 Mixed. 
Liverpool, 1s 163 Cannel. 
Bradford, gs 6 077 3 sorts used. 
Leeds. ~ OFA 4 canne!. 
, . o 3 sorts used 
S > 9 Us J ) . 
heflield, scannelal6s 
Leicester is 6 119 \Derbyshire 
4 soft coal. 
Derby, 13 6 119 do. 
Nottingham, 13. 7 119 do. 
London, 17 154 Newcastle. 
$1,477 


Which gives an average of over 1] esnts per bushel. If we 
take the average of coal, equal in quality to Pittsburgh, the 
average price at the great manufacturing cities of Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Leeds. and Sheffield is from 14 to 15 cents 
per bushel. 26 bushels and 24 ibs. of our coal make a ton. 
I give 264 bushels te the ton. The respective weights, per 
cubic foot, are: 


Liverpool, - - : . 73 89 
Neweastle, - - - 78 54 
Pittsburgh, - . . : 78 37 
Cannelton, Indiana, . : - 79 55 


accordiug to Prof. Johnson's report. The advantage of the 
calculation, therefore, is against us. And yet, in ignorance 
of the facts, many of our men of capital and enterprise 
doubt whether we can enter into competition with English 
manufacturers, because of the cheapness of English coal! 


THICKNESS AND DEPTH OF THE COAL SEAMS. 


South Wales.—The beds have been worked 2,100 feet be- 
low the surface, although generally it has not been found 


necessary to go deeper than 489 feet. There are 12 seats 


between Sand 5 feet: 1] from 1" inches to three feet, and 
several whith are not worked from 12 to 1% inches thick 

Whiteharen.—The Howgiil mine is 690 feet below the bed 
of the sea, and carried 3,000 from the shore. 

Dunham.—TVhe rust important f oluery is thie Vlontague, 
3a miles apove Newecasth iif this. the Benwell main is j 
feet 9 inches thick—305 feet deep. The Beaumont seem 3 
feet 4 inches thick—409 feet deep. Low main 2 feet 11 m- 


ches thick——""2 leet deep. 

Of the superincumbent mass 30] feet is whinstone and 
post; the first of which is so hard that angular fragments 
will cut giass, ana the latter is a hard Kind of freestone sunt 
abie for grindstoues. 

Cumberland.—*hing’s pit, 
is 12 teet thick—-726 leet deep. 
feet deep. 3 seame 6 feet 1 inch thick——1,.94 feet deep 

Ashby—At a depth of 475 feet, o beds of different quali- 
‘ties are worked, averaging about three feet in thick ness. 
Shefield.—The principal seams worked near Sheffield, are, 
iT. Seam 4 feet thick—depth not stated. 2. Seam * feet 3 
inches thick, and 78 feet below the first. 3. Seam J feet 4 

jnches thick——195 feet below the Ist. 4. Seam four feet 6 
inches thick —49 feet below the Ist. 5. Seam o feet thick-- 


near Whitehaven: one seam 


2 seams 2 feet thhek—SU0 
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1,098 feet deep. 6. Seam 6 feet thick—depth not stated. 
Of these the second seam is largely worked, and known as 
furnace coal. The third has 7 lamina of different qualities. 
The 4th is, in working, separated into 8 layers, the lowest 
portion being cannel coal, and used exclusively in the Shef- 
field gas works. The fifth, or ‘“‘maror scam,” has 15 lay- 
ers, including two of soil. The sixth, or “Sheffield bed,”’ 
has 6 or & varieties, some abounding in iron — 

Northumberiand.—The shallowest pit is 138 feet deep, and 
the lowest 1,280 feet perpendicular; of which the shaft alone 
cost $350,000. 


enquired of the surveyor and geologist whether the supply 
would last two or three thousand yearslonger. They may, 
in time, hear of our vast beds of the same mineral, of supe- 
rior purity, without a “‘fault;’’ which is found by drifts and 
not shafts; which require no artificial means of drainage or 
ventilation; in whose veins life is safe and labor not irksome; 
and which underlies a soil of unsurpassed fertility; and they 
may remember the fate of Thebes, Athens, and Rome, anj 
reflect that the amount of capital, no preponderance of pow- 
er can long sustain a city or State when competing with su- 
perior natural advantages elsewhere. 





&. 


At Monkwearmouthshire, the boring commenced in 1826, Nov. 1, 1847.—Louisville Journal. 
and had reached in 1835, as low as 1,590 feet, passing thro’ 
but a single available seam, at a depth of 1,578 feet; and, in-| 


deed, none other was looked for under 1,800 feet deep. In| We fancy we can give some useful advice to young farm- 
working this shaft about $500 000 had been expended! lers who have not much experience in building. In regard 

‘In the ‘Alfred’ pit, at Jarrow, there is a thirty-horse to cuts and patterns on paper we have nothing to offer; for 
sieam engine, erected ata depth of 75 feet below the surface, » drawing ofa heuse ora barn gives no instruction to those 
und used in raising the coal up a shaft which unites with the who are not familiar with drawing. 
workings carried out 270 feet deeper still. Atthis profound) (ne of the first principles relating to building is, to set 
depth, another engine draws the coals up an inclined plane | your structure on your own land. For he who builds on an- 
that lies coincident with the dip of the strata.”’ ‘other’ssoil will be likely to find a sandy foundation. 

At the “Swan banks” colliery, near Halifax, the hard) 4 second principle is, “build not too high; that is, as 
bank” coal seam 2 feet 3 inches thick, is 442 feet deep, and John Rogers would explain, build no larger castles than you 
the ‘soft bed’’ coal 1 foot 5 inches thick, is worked 512 feet peed, or will be presumed to need within a very few years 
below the surface. _ |For empty buildings are a heavy drawback from the profits 

The foregoing are about the average of the coal beds in| ofa farmer. Let us calculate a little. You expend this 
England. The thickest seam is that called the “Ten Yard year five hundred dollars for house-room that you do not 
Vein,” near Dudley. This, however, as is the case in all! want at present, —but your carpenter, your mason, your 
very thick beds, if difficult to work. ‘The coal is tender, the) painter, and all your workmen are ready with their advice. 
roof is not firm, and only about one-third of the coal can be = They say to you, “build large enough when you are about 
taken out. Besides, thus far, no machinery has been found jt; you will want more room by and by, when your family 
in detaching blocks of coal from the mass. Where the or- jg larger—con’t build a small houee.”” Well, you have 500 
uinary pick is insufficient, gunpowder is used, and wherever dollars-worth of empty room that gives you no conveli- 
this is required, Davy’s safety-lamp would be superfluous. ence, You are taxed yearly for a 2, dollar house when 
The seams worked at the least expense are from 5 to 8 feet you want no more room than one 1500 dollars would afford; 
thick. Of the average depth and thickness of the coal in and you must keep the whole in repair; at least the outside 
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england, [have no precise data. It is safe, however, to es- 


tumate the depth at between 600 and 700 feet, and the thick- 
ness from 3 to 3A feet. 

The cost of reaching and working these mines is enor- 
mous; a labor ani capital only couid sustain it. Where 
else but in England, would a capitalist persevere for nine 
years and expend half a million of dollars without any re- 
‘urn, on the judgment of a ‘‘coal-viewer”’ or geologist? 

The labor and cost of raising the coal from such depths is 
butslight when compared with that required to drain and 
ventilate the mines. Drainage is sometimes effected by 
“adits” or drifts. The Cornish adit, for example, extends 
is ramifications about 26,000 fathoms, and empties into 
valmouth harbor. The adit of the Duke of Bridgewater's 
mines, at Worseley, is a prodigous work, about 30 miles 
ong and navigable for barges. But, generally, the water is 
taken from the mines by the use of the steam engine. For 
this purpose the “South Hetton’’ colliery has three engines 
of 100 horse power each, and one of 300 horse power; of the 
‘atter, the beam contains 81,840 pounds of iron, makes 15 
strokes per minute, and raises 800 pounds of water at each 
stroke. ‘The cost of this engine was £10,000. And yet coal 
nines are often inundated, and sometimes thereby rendered 
Useless. 

he process of ventilating the mines is complicated and 

ostly and so imperfect that the mines are never entirely safe 

‘rom the deadly effeets of the fire and choke damp. After 
the awful tragedies at the Pit mines, it seems strange that 
man should risk a similar catastrophe; but, in England, life 
‘sas cheap as capital or labor. 

J cannot, without extending this paper to a great length, 
chumerate even all the important obstacles in the way of the 
‘agtish collier, but cannot omit reference to “dykes.” 


must be kept decent, and you must paint the whole once in 
five years. Here are two important items of expense that 
might well be avoided, to say nothing of the extra furniture 
that must be procured in case the whole is finished. 

Now your building has stood twelve years, and you think 
you must finish and furnish the whole, since your family 
has increased so much as to need it. You find you have 
paid away for extra taxes 5 dollars per year — 60 dollars. 

I'wenty dollars more for extra painting, making +0 dollars, 
saying nothing of the wear of shingles that have already run 
half their course. Half the cost of the extra vo 
therefore be counted, and this will not be less than 30 col- 
lars. Here are 120 dollars paid extra for room that you ¢id 
not need and did not use, for twelve years. 

But think not that this is all; the 120 dollars, to keep your 
building along, is but a small part of what you lose. The 
500 dollars extra outlay at first would now amount to more 
than ten hundred, at 6 per cent. interest. And in your bu- 
siness, that always lacks capital, the 500 dollars would have 

been worth 8 per cent. to you in preference to hiring that 
sum of any bank in the State; for banks demand interest ev- 
ery sixty days, and that in advance; and they wil! have 4 
surety or two, let your credit be whatit will, and you must 
leave your business and go hunt up your friend, and obtain 
his signature once in two months. 

_ All this trouble you may be put to, in case you must have 
a loan of $500. We say, therefore, that rather than be de- 
pendent upon bank capital to carry on a farm or a trace, 
your $500 in hand wou!d be worth at least eight per cent. to 
you annually; and instead of counting the loss of capital at 


$500, it should be at least 600. This added to the 120 


makes 720 dollars. 


~ : | Thissum you sink almost entirely by building ‘too high 
“Dukes, says Mr. ¢ oneybeare, ‘‘are an endless source of 7 ash 5 


viliculty and expense to the coal owner, throwing the seams 
outot their level [at Clackmanshire 1,230 feet) and filling 
the inines with water and fire-damp.”’ And yet, Prof. Buck- 
land thanks God for so placing these ‘faults;’’ “for, without 
them,”” says he, “the mines could not be drained by the pow- 
ers of the most approved machinery.” 

The statesmen of En 


gland attribute her great prosperit 
and power to her coal fi Late awa 


elds, and Parliaments have anxiously 


—too large—at first. For if you begin judiciously with a 
plain roof and a gable end, you can add more to your first 
building almost as easily as you could obtain the same room 
by erecting a large frame at first, and you have $270 1» 
hand to do the work. 
The case is the same when barns are erected; and @ young 
‘man with small capital will do better to stack a part of his 
fodder for a few years, as the*English do, than to make ex- 
tensive and expensive erections at first, on borrowed capita! 
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A farm-house should have a cellar under the whole of it; PRESERVING /PPLES. 
for if apart rests on a cellar wall and a part on the simple} We have but few apples in the State this fall. It is pro 


underpinning of stone; one part will rise ond fall as the frost 
enters and quits the soil, while the other remains firm on 
the cellar wall. This causes such a racking as to affect ma- 
terially the shutting of the doors and windows; und a house 
may as well have no cellar wail to stand on as to havea 
wall undera part only. 

2. A building for use, and not for ornament merely, 
should have a form as nearly cubical as it may be, for a 
cube has less outside surface in proportion to its capacity 
than any form whatever. If you make a frame 20 feet by 
20 feet you have 400 square feet on your lower floor. But 
suppose your frame to be 100 feet long and 4 feet wide, you 
have then 400 square feet, and have more than twice as 
much outside surface to cover as in case of a square frame. 

And so it will prove in all cases in proportion as you de- 
part froma square form at the foundation, and from a height 
in due proportion to the base. An ell house for instance, 
requires as much outside boarding and clapboarding and 
painting as if all the sides were of equal length, or formed a 
sqaare; and you have ouly space eneugh for three rooms in- 
stead of four.— You may thus lose one quarter part of your 
room, and yet have as much clapboard surface, Xc. as if 
your square was filled up and you had four rooms. 

It is as absurd therefore to depart greatly from a cubical 
form in building as to depart from a square form when lots 
are laid off to be fenced. One man has an aker, one rod in 
width; his fence costs him almost twice as much as it would 
if his land was two rods wide; and as he proceeds to widen 
the lot, and shorten it his fencing is less and less till] hecomes 
to a square form. 

In regard to height the principle is the same, and a house 
ora box whose sides are al! equal will contain more in pro- 
portion to its outside surface than an oblong, ora flat figure. 
A house three stcries high requires no larger foundation, or 
roof, than a house of one story. Butin the country, where 
building lots are not costly, a very high house may not be 
an economical structure; for high stories or lofts are net so 
accessible and valuable as others. ‘The customary mode of 
building two stories high is as convenient as any, and eus- 
tom has made such buildings appear suitable, and well adapt- 
ed to the ends to be answered. 

The ridge of every roof ought to run nearly north and 
south, because the shingles last longer when the sun can 
shine properly on them and dry tham when they never feel 
the sun; as the back side of some buildings; or when they 
feel the sun so powerfully as to be warped or crippled. 

There is a proper pitch for the roof of all buildings which 
will drain off the water soon after it falls and suffer the roo 
to become dry immediately. But the right pitch is often va- 

ried by whim and fashion. 
very steep roofs. 


proximating again to the old sharp form of roofs. 


roofs are made too nearly perpendicular they are too expen- 
sive, and give no valuable room in proportion to their sur- 
face. When they are too flat they fail to carry off the wa- 
ter readily, and the shingles remaining wet for a long time 


after ajshower, become rotten in a few years. 


Roofs ought to pitch about 45 degrees in order to carry 
Your garret will then be worth some- 
thing; though garret room is the most costly of any and of 


off the water well. 


the least value; but it is worth something. 


We may have something to offer in our next paper in re- 
gard to the materials for farm buildings, particularly for 
We may build at less cost than we now do if we 


The finical, gin-| 


houses. 
would cultivate the right kind of pride. 


bably the lightest crop of apples that we have had for the 
last eight years at least. It is therefore incumbent upon 
us to husband the crop in the most economical manner, and 
preserve them in the best way we can. 

The following directions are from Downing’s ‘‘F ruits and 
Fruit Trees of America.”’ In order to procure soundness. 
and preservation, it is indispensably necessary that the fruit 
should be gathered by hand. For winter fruit the gather- 
ing is delayed as long as possible, avoiding severe frosts, and 
the most successful practice with our extensive orchardists 
is to place the fruit directly, in a careful manner, in new, 
tight flour barrels, as soon as gathered from the treee. These 
barrels should be geutly an while filling, and the head. 
closely pressed in. They are then placed in a cool, shady 
place, under a shed, where they remain until the cold is too 
severe, When they are to be removed to a cool, dry cellar, 
into which air can be admitted occasionall in dry, brisk, 
weather. The cellar should be kept as dark as possibie 
So far we copy from Mr. Downing’s plan. 

Some of our best orchardists in Maine begin to pick by 
the first of October, and let the apples lie in heaps to sweat 
some. They will shrink by this operation, but when wiped 
dry aud put into barrels, they swell sufficiently to make a 
tight fit, and keep well and transport well from place to 
place. Many prefer the new pine barre!s, made on pur- 
pose, and not so tight as flour barrels.— Maine Farmer. 
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F LAX-BREAKING, Scurcninec, anp Hackuine Macnine. — 
On Thursday evening we witnessed the operation of a new 





f| sons by the Belgian mode of hand cleansing. 


Ancient houses are found with | 
Forty years ago there was a rage for, 


flat roofs: and now, within a few years, carpenters are ap-| , . . 
‘ 7 nee Ww bon | ficulty exists in the rapid and uniform rotting of the steck by 


/machine, invented by Mr. N. L. Williams, of this city, for 
| the breaking, scutching, and hackling of flax. It was in 
operation at the Washington Foundry, on Second street, 
where it may still be seen if it has not been shipped to an 
establishment on the upper Mississippi. 

The breaking is perfectly accomplished by means of so!- 
id and polished cast iron rods, ribbed in a peculiar and ser- 
pentine form. In addition to the mode of scutehing in the 
large hemp machines, which we spoke of some days since. 
there are atteched to the same cylinders fine spiral hackies 
of brass, by meaus of which the fibre is perfectly softened 
and hackled, at the same time that it is broken and scutched. 

A friend has furnished us the following commendation ot 
the machine, and statement of the profits which may be ex- 
pected from the cultivation of fiax. 
| The process is effected so rapidly, that two children can 
work the machine, and do the work of twelve or fifteen pre- 
Plax proper'y 
| rotted and cleaned commands from £090 to £60 per ton in 
Liverpouol: returns have been made at these prices on lots 
sent from the factory of E. K. Ragg, Esq., of Rock Island, 
and the flax pronounced cqual to the best Flemish. No aif- 





the process Mr. Williams has discovered for hemp, and if the 
| plant be not prematurely pulled, the waste by the use o! 
| the machine ts as little as that by hanc-cleaning. 

Throughout the northern and north-western States our 

soi] and climate are peculiarly adapted to the culture of fia» 
and we are told that that grown in northern Illinois, Indi- 
/ana and Ohio is unsurpassed by the products of any part of 
| the world. It must, we think, soon become one of our most 
| important staples, and we commend the very important in- 
‘ventions of Mr. Williams to the atténtion of agriculturists 

throughout the flax region as well as to hemp growers if 
our own State.—St. Lowis Republican. 


gerbread work that often appears im what are called st ylrsh | THe Heseran Fiv. — The idea advancec by the writer af 
cottages, is not in good taste. There is too much labor be- the following— which we clip from the ecitoria!l colunins of 
stowed in making ugly angles that are not easily kept in| the N. Y. Christian Advocate and Journal — is new t 

repair and not easily painted. The leading principle should | but may, nev rtheless, be true It is wor hy uw Careiui in- 


always be kept in view—that the outside should be so formed | vestigation by agriculturists. 


as to afford the largest quantity of room. The roof in partic 


‘| «With regard to the Hes: ian fly—perhaps improperly so 


ular should be as plain as possible, and free from angles. | -atied —I profess to know something from a long course of 


There is then a chance for its turning off the water we! 
and it is easily repaired.— Mass. Plowman. 
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What is worth doing at ali, is worth doins weil. 


+ | 


| remember the first invasion of Maryland by 


its progress, anc 


observation. 
this insect, and have attentively watched 
| noticed its peculiar habits; and the result ts the settled opin- 
it that good tus 
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bandry may bid defiance tothe fly. The insect deposits one 
set of eggs in autumn, aad one more in the spring. The 
first may be avoided by sowing after the season for depos- 
iting the egg is past, say —in Maryland — during the first 
ten days of October. Further north, | suppose, it. may be 
safe to sow a littie earlier. The effects of the spring de- 
posit will be rendered nugatory by making the land rich, 
and preparing it well for the seed. The extirpation of all 
weeds, and all grasses which impede the growth of the wheat 
plant in the spring isa sine qua non. For the fly will de- 
posit its eggs just above the first joint, and under the first 
blade, of nearly every wheat shoot in the field; and frem 
none of these first shoots may wheat be expected. But if 
the ground be clean, and in good heart, other shoots will put 
out in abundance, and with these the fly will not interfere. 
But if the wheat has been sown so early in the fall that the 
first shoots have been lodgments for the eggs, and have been 
arrested in their growth during autumn, and the second 
shoots are destroyed in like manner in the spring, though 
the plant will still make an effort to tiller, and put outa 
third set of shoots, the vitality of the plant will have been 
too much exhausted to produce much grain, or even straw, 
and indeed will mature too late in the summer to allow the 
farmer much hope of reward in his crop.”’ 





SMOKE-HOUSES. 


The Westphalia method of smoking hams, noticed in the 
oth vol. of the Agriculturist, p. 346, cannot be too strongly 
recommended to every person who cures his own bacon; 
and I have observed with great satisfaction, during a recent 
visit to the Keystone State, that it is not very uncommon 
in Pennsylvania. In several farm-houses [ saw that the 
smoke-house was a room in the garret through which the 
flue of the kitchen chimney passed, which was neither ceiled 
nor plastered, but carefully whitewashed every fall, before 
tlie ineat of the winter's killing was ready to be put into it. 
There was no outlet but the door, and a small trap-door in 
the roof, which was crossed by rafters, into which hooks 
were driven for the meat tohang upon. None was suffered 
to hang against the wall, as that side would receive no 
smoke, and become damp and sodden. ‘The smoke, which 
is almost cold when it reaches so high, was admitted through 
a hole in the chimney a foot or eighteen inches from the 
floor, and passed freely through the eracks in the roof, 
where the house was low, as in two or three instances, the 
danger from fire was guarded against by ceiling the room. 
and leaving small loop-holes for the escape of the smoke. 

The only disadvantage, if it be one, in this way of smok- | 








ing meat, ts, that it require nearly double the length of time | 
to cure it that it does in the common way. Frequently, | 
however, it is left in this room until it was wanted for use, 
or is taken down only during the hottest part of the sum- | 


ner, Where the roof is not shaded, and there is danger of its | 
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FORMATION OF A POULTRY YARD, 

As soon as it is determined to have a poultry-yard, and 
the breed or breeds have been determined on, for some of 
them should be sitters, and others should supply the nests 
and the table with eggs, great care should be taken in the se- 
lection of the fowls; for on their healthiness, or freedom 
from disease, success will chiefly depend. The signs of 
health are as evident and as certain in the feathered tribes 
as in the quadrupeds. The glossiness and smootliness of 
the feathers, the brightness of the eye, the cleanness of the 
nostrils, the florid redness of the comb, the soundness of the 
legs, and the shortness of the claws, will be sufficient pledg- 
es of health. The male sheuld be large of his kind, and bold 
and active; the hens should be gentle and tame; and, as sit- 
ters, by no means above the middle size; a smal! comb on 
the hen may be pardoned, but should not be chosen. A 
large comb is a frequent pledge of her unquietness, and rare- 
ly belongs to the good sitter or careful nurse. They should 
be of a middle age, from eighteen months to two years. Be- 
fore that period, the eggs will not have attained their ful! 
size, and the young broods will be proportionably small. 
The first inhabitants of the fowl-gend, and which will give 
to it its future character, should not be bought from a stran- 
ger; but there should be a certainty that the hens are good 
and early layers, and that they begin to lay again as soon 
as their broodés disposed of. 

Wherea considerable number of fow!s are kept. 2 poul- 
try-house, however small and simple it may be, should be 
devoted exclusively to their use. In a farm establishment, 
it is ——— necessary, otherwise the owner wil! mate- 
rially suffer. They will wander away, and be liable to be 
killed by foxes, hawks, Xc., and the eggs will be laid in all 
kinds of places. This building, although well ventilated, 
should be warm and comfortable. Few animals suffer more 
from cold than our domestic fowls. The roosting places 
should be easy of aceess to the poultry, but sufficiently high 
to be out of the reach of vermin, and they should consist of 
one or more level ranges. ‘The boxes for laying ani sitting, 
should be convenient and warm, apart from each other, and 
sufficiently numerous. If there be sufficient space, a yard- 
house should be fenced in, communicating with the poul- 
try-house, and in which the whole stock may be occasion- 
ally confined. If it contain a stream er a pound of water, 
that would be a considerable advantage. At all events, 1! 
the poultry wander about the yard, or other parts of the 
premises, their roosting, laying, and sitting place should be 
comfortable, closed at night, and there they should always be 
fed. 

The poultry-yard should be dry. It should be sheltered 
from the northerly winds; oyster-shell lime, gravel, and 
bricklayer’s rubbish, should be strewn in different parts of 


it, in which they may roli themselves at their pleasure. 


This is more conducive to the health of the fowls than is geu- 
erally imagined, not only cleaning the feathers, but getting 


being overheated. The flies do not trouble it while the room | rid of eruptions and vermin, and favoring that most impor- 


Zach 





is Kept perfectly dark, and more or less filled with smoke, as | tant of all fanctions—cutaneovs perspiration. 
tiust be daily from the kitchen fire. Our Maryland smoke- | 


houses, though built on a very different plan, produce the | 
same effect, and I believe none will dispute the facet that’ 
Maryland, and her sister Virginia, produce hams superior to | 


American Agricult. 








AYRSHIRE Cow. 


those cured in any other State in the Union; and when two 


years old they are thought by epicures to equal the West- | 


phaiian. Some attribute this to the custom of allowing the 
hogs to ran in the woods until late in the fail, where, by 
feeding on acorns, nuts, and roots, the flesh acquires the 
peculiar flavor of wild meat; but compare a real Maryland 
or Virginia ham with these from any other State where the 
same liberty is given to the hogs, and the difference will be 
acknowledged to be in the manner of curing and smoking 
tie meat—unot in the treatment of the animais. 
(ursmoke-houses are generally built of logs, rudely plas- 
tered outside with clay, and thatched with straw. ‘The hams 
are hung upon hooks driven into the rafters. The tire of 
chips, which ts covered with saw-dust to prevent a blaze 
from rising, is made in the middle of the floor, and the smoke, 
alter having done its duty, is permitted to escape freely thro’ 


the innumerable cracks and openings in the walls and 
thatch. E. 3S. 


Eutawah. American Agricul. 





We said something a few weeks ago about the Ayrshire 
breed of cows which has been introdueed by the State >eci- 
ety, under the most improved form, to which the breed has 


| been carried: for the Ayrshire now is a much superior apr 


mal te the Ayrshire of a dozen or fifteen years ago. It is 
said by a very competent observer, that the farmers of Ayr- 
shire Late such a reputation, that it would be difficult te 
find their superiors in any part of the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain; and he terms them ‘the excellent farmers.”’ Such ts 
the value of this breed for milk, that some of the large farm- 
ers of Ayrshire are in the habit, under what is called in Scot- 
land the boyeniug or milk-pail system, of lettin the cows to 
smaller families, who pay the owner ten pounds (about fhif- 
ty dollars) a year. The owner provides for the cow and in- 
curs all risks. The lesse takes the entire management and 
care of the cow, and generally gets amp'e remuneration, 
even after paying the ten pounds. This certainly speaks 


strongly for the character and capacity of the stock. — 
We have in the county of Hampden a great variety of 





Durham stock. This is undoubtedly avery valuable race; 
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put we think there is no doubt it must yield to the Ayrshire 
so far as milk is concerned. It may be stated, however, 
that a cross of the Durham with the Ayrshire, is regarded 
where the experiment has been made, as an improvement. 
Colman says, as the reealt of his observations in Great Brit- 
ain, that the first cross is invariably a fide milking animal; 
this point, says he, may be deemed established. 
Springfield Republican. 





APPLE-ORCHARDS. 


Soil and Situation.--The apple-tree, to attain its greatest 
perfection and productiveness, requires a soil more or less 
calcareous, or on that rests upon strata abounding in marls, 
marly clays, or caleareous sandstone. It has been observed 
that the best apple-orchards in England are situated on the 
marls of the old red sandstone of Herefordshire; and those 
of the new red sandstone, the marly clays of the lias, and 
the calcareous and often marly beds of the inferior oolite, in 
the counties of Worcester, Gloucester, Somerset, and De- 
von. It has also been observed in Ireland, that the apple- 
tree flourishes best on limestone gravel; and in Scotland, 
that the few orchards which exist in that country, are to be 
found on soils more or less calcareous. On the continent of 
Europe, the two districts most famous for the apple are Nor- 
mandy and the vale of Stutgard, in both of which the soil is 
well known to abound in lime or marl. Ithas also been ob- 
served, that early fruits attain their greatest perfection in 
light, moderately rich, sandy soils; and that the late fruits 
succeeded best when planted in a soil that is strong and 
clayey. Trees will sometimes grow luxuriantly on deep 





nor, on the contrary, at an elevation too much exposed, but 
on moderately-sheltered southern slopes, and where choice 
will further permit, inclining rather to the east than to the 
west. Planting the rows ina northerly and southerly direc- 
tion, is thought to be advantageous, in order that the trees 
may derive the greatest benefit from the sun. But in the 
middle and western sections of the United States, more es- 
pecially if the locality be in the region of large bodies of wa- 
ter, a northern exposure has proved to be decidedly more 
certain in producing fruit, than slopes inclining towards the 
south. 


Propagation from Seeds.—The apple-tree, and all its va- 
rieties, may be propagated from seeds, by grafting, or ino- 
culation, and by cuttings and layers. It isa prevailing opin- 
ion in England, that the hardiest and best stocks are those 
which are raised from the seeds of the wild crab, and Mr. 
Knight recommends that the pips should be taken from the 
fruit before it is pressed. The mode practiced in the Gold- 
worth nursery, where fruit-tree stocks, perhaps, are raised 
on a more extensive scale than anywhere else in the world, 
is to gather the crabs when fully ripe, and to lay them ei- 
ther in a heap to rot, or to pass them between two fluted rol- 
lers, and then to press out the juice, which is thus converted 
inte an inferior cider, and afteward to separate the seeds 
from the pomace by maceration in water, and sifting. It is 
the opinion of many persons, both in Europe and America, 
that it is of little consequence whether they are particular in 
the selection of seeds for sowing, from the fact that the fruit 
of trees raised from pips of the same apple differ both from 
the parent tree and from each other. But let it be consid- 
ered that, when these variations take place, they may not 


gravels and grauwacke-slate, without bearing apples. It | a) ways tend to deteriorate the fruit, but may often result in 


has been found by experience that the above named princi- | 


an exchange of one good quality for another, or may per- 


les will hold good in the various parts of the United States. | paps even exhibit improvements in the qualities. For in- 


ithin the last few years, much light has been thrown up- | 


stance, we may, at least, expect to obtain early fruit from 


on the adaptation of soils to particular plants, and it is now the seeds of that which is early, and from those of late fruit 
regarded as an established fact, that the apple-tree requires the reverse; and by parity of reason, from sweet or sour, 


alkaline and probably earthy bases, as an indispensible con- 


dition to the perfection of its fruit. It has been shown by jings that will, in a considerable degree, correspond to their 


several enlightened chemists that the abids generated in 
plants are always in union with alkaline or earthy bases, 
and cannot be produced without their presence, that all de- 
ciduous trees require a considerable portion of potash for the 
elaboration of the juices in their leaves, and that they are 


from juicy or dry fruit, we may also expect to obtain seed- 


origin—a result, which it may often be an obiect of the cul- 


v 


tivatorto secure. Inded, if it be true that it is of “little con- 


sequence’ what kind of pips we employ, there certainly can 


be no detriment in sowing seeds of good fruit: and this, we 
conceive will be a sufficient hint for the pradent nursery- 


prosperous or otherwise, in proportion to the scarcity OF man to observe. ‘The pomace, therefore, should be obtained 


abundance of that substance in the soil. It is well known 
that all clays contain potash, and that marls are principally 
composed of clay and carbonate of lime, and also contain 
potash, besides sulphate and phosphate of lime. Hence the 
presence of alkaline and earthy bases, particularly potash 


and lime, affords a satisfactory solution of the a laptation of 


Ibe thickly 


from the apples of healthy and vigorous trees, and should 
strewed, and covered with earth, in shallow 
trenches about eighteen inches apart, so as to admit of the 
young plants being well hoed and weeded, by hand, .n the 
Immediately after the f ll of the leaf, 


following summer. 
| om 
t and the most vigorous 


in the ensuing autumn, the stronge 


marly soils to the proluction of apples, even without taking | plants may be drawn, and planted in rows ciguteen Ine hes 


into account the part which phosphate and sulphate of lime apart, and the same distance from each 


plav in their formation.” 


With regard to the aspect best adapted to orchards, the 
surface, in general, shoula be more or less undulating, and 


- 


other, in @ £01) | 
‘viously trenched, manured, and cultivated for garden pro- 
duce. : The remaining pl aut shoul ; be ilar. \ manageuti 
the following year. During their second and third year’s 


at the same time sheltered from the extremes of heat and | growth, the ground should be kept perfe tly free from weeus 
cold; and it has often been remarked, that abrupt acclivities, by repeated hocings, and the plants would be greatly bene- 


which are too steep for tillage by the plow, or for the pas-) fitted by a light forking between the rows. 
turage of heavy cattle, have been more certain in the pro- 
Very open, or very elevated, exposed sit-| en an over rampant shoot, which may be making too strong 


duction of fruit. 


Ay. | rr 
VO Kile SHOU 


be allowed to touch them ia this stage, unless it be to short- 


nations, as well as the bottoms of deep-sunk valleys, are | a diversion from the stem, and not even then, if it be more 
alike unfavorable to the perfection of orchards. The for- | than a foot from the ground, particularly when it is inten- 
mer, from the low temperature and the violence of the winds | ded to graft the stem; fer every twig and everv leaf contri- 


and the latter from the liability to cold fogs and late vernal 


butes to the growth of the root and stem. In the second or 


frosts at the time the trees are in blossom, often, iu one fa- third year, when the stems of the plants have acquired half 


tal night, utterly destroy the husbandman’s hopes. 


se- | an inch or more in diameter, at a foot from the ground, the 


vere frost in peg d autumn, in a single night, may prove} heads may be cut off, and the operation of grafting or ino- 


equally fatal to t 


e tender flower-bu 8, in the latter situa- | eylation performed; but where the object is to proauce new 


tion, or, if not fatal, sufficiently injurious to impair their} varieties for standard trees, the plants should be trained in 
vitality, and render them unfit to withstand the cold of the | the nursery, with tolerable good heads, clearing the stem 


ensuing winter; and, should they escape and put forth the generally from 
following spring, the fruit will be knotty, blotched, and un-| may require. 


lateral shoots, according as circumstances 
The plants should frequently be hoed, and at 


fair. In planting an orchard, therefore, in Britain, or inthe Jeast once a year, the ground between the rows should be 


chosen 
‘In lovely vale, fast by a river side,” 


—_——_ a aaa 


* See Journ. Roy. Ag. Soc. of England, vol. iv., Pp. 320. 
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rer (Saperda bivattata,) that are deposited near the ground 
in the stem of the tree. If the borer perforate the weod, 
which may be known by a wound or excrescence in the bark, 
it may easily be reached by a pliant wire and crushed to 
death. The trees will be greatly benefited by rubbing their 


‘trunks with aley of wood ashes, or strong soap-suds, which 


will invigorate their growth and tend to ward off all insect 


-attacks.—American Agriculturist. 








Farreninc Povitry. — It is asserted in the “Transactions 
of the Society of Arts,’, that there is a great advantage in 
fattening geese, turkeys, and, in short, fowls ef every de- 
scription, on potatoes mixed with meal. On this diet they 
are said to fatten in less than one-half the time ordinarily re- 
quired to bring them to the same condition of ‘*excellence,”’ 
on any kind of corn, or even on meal itself. The potatoes 
must be boiled and mashed fine while they are hot, and the 
meal added, just before the food is to be presented. 








Saving Mear.— The sooner meat is salted after being 
killed the better, as it then possesses considerable absorbent 
power, which it gradually loses by age, and when it once be- 
comes putrid it can never be salted atall. One of the best 
modes of curing is, to rub the meat well with a mixture of 
common rock-salt 2 lbs.; saltpetre 2 0z.; and moist sugar 
1) oz., ull every crevice is thoroughly penetrated, after 
which it should be set aside till the next day, when it should 
be covered with fresh salt in such parts as have been most 
exposed. It may then be advantageously placed in a pro- 
per vessel and subjected to pressure, adding a little more 
salt as may be necessary, and turning it daily till sufficient- 
ly cured. 

When the brine, as it forms, is allowed to drain from the 
meat, the process is called dry-salting; but when, on the 
contrary, it is allowed to remain on it, the mode is called 
wet-salted. On a small scale, the latter is most conveniently 
performed by rubbing the meat with salt, &c., as above di- 
rected; and after it has lain a few hours, putting it into a 
pickle formed by dissolving 4 lbs. of rock-salt, 4 Ib. of su- 
gar,and 2 02. of saltpetre in 2 gallons of water. This pick- 
ling liquor becomes weaker by use, and should therefore be 
occasionally boiled down a little and skimmed, adding, at 
the same time, more of the dried ingredients.—Am. Agri. 
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MANAGEMENT OF HONEY-BEES. 

That way of managing old stocks, which produces the 
greatest number of swarms, must in the end be the most 
profitable. 

Now, by supering, in Mr. Allen’s plan, we get but one 
good swarm at the end of the season, even allowing his plan 
to operate well. So also we get but one swarm on the prin- 
ciple of driving from the old to a new hive, as it is generally 
Gone, or | may say always done. My mode produces tera 
good swarms trom the old stock the first season; or rather 
one prime swarm and the old stock itself regenerated by be- 
ing divested of half its old comb, which enables the bees to 
prosper for a few yeurs, nearly as well as natural swarms. 

[ manage thus. As soon as the drones show themselves 
in any one of my hives, I prepare a clean, empty hive with 
a piece of comb containing the young bees, to form an arti- 
Jicial swarm as before described. If the old stock is well 
filled with bees, or as full as may be expected during the 
early part of the swarming season, on a pleasant morning I 
invert the old hive upon a table or bench, and quickly place 
the new hive, with the piece of comb attached upon it. I 
then wind a cloth around the junction of the two hives to 
exclude the light, and with a small rod, I rap the sides of 
the old hive about ten or fifteen minutes, at which time I 
suppose that half the bees are driven up into the new hive. 
‘This is just what L want. I then remove the new hive to 
the location of the old one, which at once gathers all the 
straggling bees. ‘The old hive is now half depopulated, and 
tie combs are quite bare at the ends near the mouth of the 
hive. I then eut ont about half of the comb, and lay it 
around in some convenient place for the bees to feed on at 
leisure. This operation must be done with a dexterous 


hand, and with such implements as | shall hereafter de- 
acribe. ‘The bees must not be 








the comb left out of their natural position, ner must tie 
work be done so slow as to allow much drainage of honey 
among them. The combs should be cut horizontally about 
half way to the top of the hive. This allows enough comb 
for the bees to work upon, and at the same time they will 
be able to defend themselves against moths, when they could 
not if all the combs had been allewed to remain. 

The old hive should now be placed in a new position near 
the _— where the operation has been performed. If it 
should be found on the following day, or at any time within 
three days, that either of the hives has a large majority of the 
bees, the hives may be transposed, that is, place the old one 
in the new one’s place and vice versa. Do not disturb them 
after the third day, because the bees will commence fight- 
ing as soon as they become firmly attached to their respec- 
tive domicils. I can generally manage to get them equally 
divided. If the queen is driven out into the new hive, many 
mere will go there than would if she remained in the old 
one. In this way we get two good stocks for the next year 
that will thrive well. T. B. Miner. 

Ravenswood, L. I., 1847. Amr. Agricult. 
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PRESERVATION OF THE GRAPE. 

Last winter I sent a communication on this subject to the 
New York Agricultural Association, which was read be- 
fore that body by Dr. D. P. Gardner, and seemed to txcite 
not a little interest. In February, I showed some grapes to 
Dr. G. which were perfectly sound, though ripened under 
very unfavorable circumstances, and which had been left on 
the vine until they were frozen as hard as bullets. Some of 
these grapes I kept until May, when the last of them sud- 
denly disappeared down the throat of a friend. 

As the grape season is near at hand, a description of my 
method of preserving this most luscious fruit may not, per- 
haps, prove uninteresting to many of your readers, and will, 
no doubt, be conuaeatle some of them at least. The pro- 
cess is so simple that but few words are necessary to de- 
scribe it, and it will be easily comprehended by all. I first 
take acommon unglazed flower-pot, and place over the 
hole in the bottom a small clam-shell (or a piece of broken 
pot,) with the convex side down to drain off surplus water. 
I then pour in clean, white sand, to the depth of about an 
inch; next select a bunch of ripe grapes, ag ye! sound, 
and firmly attached to the peduncle. ese I hold in the 
pot in such a position as that they do not touch its sides, 
and then fill it up with sand, covering the grapes about an 
inch and a half deep. This being done, I set the pot aside in 
a room ata temperature of from 40° to 50° or 60° F., and 
water it abeut once a week, or as often as it becomes dry, 
with a watering-pot having a finely-pierced nose attached 
to it. 

This comprises the whole process, and I think you will 
admit that it is very simple. I can assure you that it an- 
swers the end proposed; at least, it has done so with me for 
the last six or seven years. If it were not so, I would not 
think of hazarding my reputation by recommending it in 
this publie way, and over my own name. Thatall will suc- 
ceed who attempt to preserve the grape in this manuer, I do 
not expect; but that the great majority will, I firmly, be- 
lieve, because there is no reason why they should not, if they 
follow the directions above given. At all events, Mr. Edi- 
tor, Iam anxious that the process should have a fair trial; 
and there are few lovers of the grape who will begrudge @ 
few bunches for the sake of making the experiment. I have 
succeeded in preserving the grape by other means, but the 
above method seems to be the most certain and economical. 
I will here state that finely pulverized charcoal may be used 
instead of the sand with great advantage, but it is not so rea- 
dily procured, and is much more expensive, though, in fact, 
the cost of either is comparatively insignificant compared 
with the important purpose to which they are to be applied. 

The above process I believe to be new; it certainly is se 
tome. In the debates on the preservation of the grape, \C- 
which have taken place from time to time before the New 
York Farmers’ Club and elsewhere, no allusion, to the best 
of my knowledge, has been made to any method nearly re- 
sembling the above; and if any person who took part i 
those debates was in possession of any such process, lic was 
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[ will just add that the pots may be larger or smaller, and 
that one or more bunches may be put in each pot, accord- 
ing to circumstances. When the grapes are to be eaten, 
the sand must be washed off in clean water. I havesaid no- 
thing in regard to the principles upon which the process is 
based, as these will be understood by the generality of read- 
ers. erer B. Heap. 
New York, Sept. 5, °47. American Cultivator. 





FRUIT MIRACLES. 

In the Horticulturist of the present month, we have a no- 
tice of a peach tree in the garden of Mr. Willis, at Portland, 
Maine, that bore acrop last year of perfect peaches, and 
this season is covered with nectarines. Here is a greater mi- 
racle than Boston can boast of. There, the Boston necta- 
rine was raised by Mr. Lewis, froma peach-stone. On Sat- 
urday last, Mr. Bush presented to our Horticultural Society 
a large, perfect, and beautiful plum, which he assured us 
was raised by him from the stone of an apricot planted in a 
pot and carefully tended till it bore fruit. Mr. Bush is a 
well-known and reputable gardener in our vicinity, and his 
integrity of character for truth will be vouched for, hy all 
who knew him. I as firmly believe this transmutation, as 
I do the Boston and Portland miracles. I will mention two 
Others that came under my own observation, in the truth of 
which I have equal reliance, and the first far surpasses the 
Boston nectarine miracle, and the evidenee of its truth 

tronger. Mr. Jones, Consul at Mexico, sent me three 
apricot stones, which I cracked, and carefully planted in 
mold from my garden, in a small garden-pot of a triangu- 
lar form, placed in a hot-bed. in a few days there came 
up, similarly located, three forest trees, whieh | transplant- 
ed into larger pots, and in a few weeks into the open ground, 
where they were kept until six or eight feet high; and I was 
assured they were trees not known in this region. No 
apricot trees appeared, and could not be expected; for it 
would be too much to expect, even in the land of witch- 
craft, to have both forest and fruit trees from the same kind 
of stones. 

The other miracle was at the vineyard of one of my ten- 
ants,a Mr. Amen. There was in his vineyard a grape vine 
(that had for many years produced abundant crops of white 
grapes, and a following season, the same vine bore an abun- 
dant crop of black, as well as white grapes. Mr. Amen was 
a man of truth, but fortunately, the fact did not, as was the 
case in the Boston nectarine, and my forest-tree miracles, 
depend on the word of a single individual. Ali the horti- 
culturists for miles around saw for themselves, and vouched 
for the fact. Candor, however, compels me to admit, that 
in this case, I examined the plant, and recollected that it 
was a Schuylkill museadel (a black grape,) on which, at 
my request, Mr. Amen had grafted a white grape, and the 
black fruit was produced on a shoot from the muscadel 
stock, which he recollected when I reminded him of it. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 12th, 1847. N. Lonewonrrn. 

American Agriculturist. 





Stoppers 1n Horses. — We mentioned, a few months ago, 
our belief that the slobbers in horses was caused by feeding 
on white clover, and adduced as a proof that we had a horse. 
in which, when put in a field that white clover in ‘t, the 
slobbers would be brought on in half a day, but if putina 
field where there was no clover, the slobbers did not appear. 
In the last number of the Genesee Farmer we find a com- 
munication from J. Scott, of Bourbon county, in Kentucky, 
who attributes the slobbers to the second crop of clover, ei- 
ther white or red. He says horses that feed exclusively on 
timothy or age eg (the blue-grass is our spear or spire- 
grass,) never slobber in his section. 

He also adds: ‘1 have ascertained the horse-weed to be a 
certain preventive; and if horses can get it, they will be 


weed.”’ The manner in which this disease acts (for we con- 
sider it a disease, though perhaps a worse one would ensue 
if the slobbers did not) is not known. We do not know 
whether any dissections were ever made of a horse that was 
killed or died while the slobbers were upon it. If any of 
our subscribers or readers have ever made any examinations 
of the kind, we have quite a curiosity to learn the results. 
Maine Farmer. 
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Iron Fences.— Iron wire is now used in the construc- 
tion of fences, and the Westminster ( Md.) Caroltonian gives 
the following description of the manner in which it is adapt- 
-ed to this purpose:— 

“The posts are about one half the ordinary size, planted 
firmly at the distance of ten feet apart, with nine strands of 
wire drawn tightly through a half-inch auger hole, and 
tightly plugged at each hole; the wire is of the size of that 
used for the handle of the Yankee Bucket,and to combine 
them more firm, wire of a lighter description is wound 
through the middle, which prevents the hogs from separating 
them and creeping through. The whole expense of this 
fence does not exceed twenty-five cents per pannel of ten 
feet; and for neatness and durability, cannot be surpassed by 
anything in timber.” 








Cobbett’s Cottage Economy contains the following re- 
marks: 


“The great euemy to young turkeys, (for old ones are 
hardy enough,) is the wet. he first thing is to take care 
that young turkeys never go out on any account, even ia 
dry weather, till the dew is quite off the grownd; and this 
should be adhered to till they get to the size of an old par- 
tridge, and have their backs well covered with feathers, and 
. wet weather they should be kept under cover all day 
ong.”’ 





KEEPING SWEET POTATOES. 

I always keep my potatoes in pits dug underneath my 
top stacks. ‘These pits are about two feet deep, and as wide 
as the stack will admit —the length, from fork to fork that 
support the top pole of the stack. Before storing the pota- 
toes away, I have the sides and ends of the pits well plank- 
ed up, and the bottoms covered about two inches thick with 
pine beard. I also have a layer of pine beard up the sides 
and ends about the same thickness as that which covers the 
bottom. This layer is placed along as the potatoes are pack- 
ed away; the pits being nearly filled with potatoes. I cover 
them over lightly with pine beard, and finish the covering 
with poles and dirt, the dirt being thrown on last, lightly, 
taking care to stop the apurtures between the poles so that 
no dirt can pass through. In this way I have kept hun- 
dreds of bushels of potatoes, without loss of five. Care 
should be taken before storing away potatoes for winter 
use, to have them carefully picked over, and all such asare 
cut, broken or brused thrown out; to avoid bruising pota- 
toes much, they should be handled lightly. With a view to 
keeping my potatoes in this way, I have my stacks made 
upon elevated places so that the water may pass off without 
soaking in the ground much; thereby I keep the pits per- 
fectly dry, which is all important. When I took up my 

lanting last spring, kept as above directed, out of twenty 
Sasteds there was not a half bushel injured. G. R. 
Southern Planter. 
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To Keer Eacs. — Dr. Holmes — I have seen a variety o 
different methods recommended for keeping eggs, so they 
may be fresh and good through the winter; but on trial have 
always failed to have them come out as ‘‘good as new.”’ 

About two years ago I thought I would pack some in 





: . co , vam 
cured in a few hours. The horse weed, as we call it, (not | same manner as recommended in oats, ashes, salt, Xe. The 


knowing its botanical name) grows very abundantly in grain / 
fields, but is soon exterminated in pastures by ail —_ i 
util | 


animals—and in its absence slobbering soon follows. t 
a sufficient quantity ef this weed can be procured, the dis- 
ease can be arrested in a few hours.”’ 

We should like to know the true name of this “horse- 


charcoal. I pounded the charcoal, and packed them in the 
result was they kept perfectly good, and when used were 
as fresh and good to all appearance as new-layed eggs 
We have tried the charcoal two vears, with the same resuil 


H. A. PITTS 
Maine Farmer. 


igust, 1847 
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A Simeve Cure ror Disentrary.—-As the season in which 
this complaint is most prevalent is near at hand, we insert 
the following, cut from the Caledonian Mercury, an Edin- 
burgh paper. ‘The plan is simple and easy enough of trial: 

Take some butter off the churn immediately after being 
churned, just as it is, without being salted or washed, clar- 
ify it over the fire like honey. Skim off all the milky par- 
ticles when melted over a clear fire. Let the patient (if an 
adult) take two table-spoonsful of the clarified remainder 
twice or thrice within a day. This has never fuiled to ef- 
fect a cure, and in many cases it has been almost instanta- 
neous. It has already succeeded in near one hundred, and 
to many who were supposed to have been at the point of 
ceath, it has given instant relief. 
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Aprpiication or Ernerin Takine Bers.—Several success- 
ful experiments are said to have recently been made in France 
on the etherization of bees, so as to be able to take their ho- 
ney while they remain in a state of inaction, without the ne- 
cessity of destroying their lives. 





To SOFTEN AND REMOVE FuTry.—Take a little nitric o 
muriatic acid, or a littlestrong vinegar’ nd spread over th 
putty, and it will soon become soft. 








Imrrovep Drays.—- The Philadelphians have drays with a 
fixed pulley on the front part, by which one man can load 
heavy articles with comparative ease.—Maine Farmer. 


It is announced in the foreign journals, that Schonbein, 
the inventor of gun cotton, has discovered a method of mak- 
ing paper transpareut and impermeable to water. It is to 
be used in making bottles, window panes, and vases, for it 
has all the qualities of giass except its brittleness. 
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VAOSPECTUS 


WESPORN FARMER & GARDENER, 


VOLUME IV—FOR 1848, 


‘This valuable periodical, published at Indianapolis, will | 
herealter be conducted by the subscriber, who trusts by his 
con-iant aud unwearied attention, to maintain the high rep- 
utation ot the paper, and render it worthy the great cause to 
which it iscevoted. The urgent want of a better system of 
Agriculture than at present prevails among the great body 
of our Western Farmers, must be evident to all, and most 
pain! ly so to the farmer himself. With a soil naturally 
ferti.c, capable of yielding a most abundant return for the 
labor of the husbandman, we see the most excessive labor 
frequently pro vce but a bare subsistence to the farmer, and 
his land becomiug every year less capable of yielding even 
this seanty return. Others with smaller farms and incom- 
parably less labor, raise abundant crops, and see their land 
becoming every year more productive. These are facts with- 
in the daily experience of every one, and it is surprising that 
the striking contrast has not led to more extended investiga- 
tion on the part of our enterprising farmers. The dawn of 
a better day has however made its appearance. Farming is 
taking its place among the progressive arts, and the Agri- 
cultural portion of our community is beginning to awaken 
to the importance of seeking for information from scientific 
works. Deeply impressed with the importance of the work 
he has undertaken, and warmly attached by inclination to 
agricultural pursuits, the subscriber will enter with zeal up- 
on his labors in behalf of a reformation so desirable and im- 
portant. It cannot be supposed that any one would prefer 
to continue the slovenly, laborious, and unproductive sys- 





ble to every farmer, the results of all the experience and in- 
vestigations of others ou the subject of agriculture. We 
unhesitatingly affirm that no farmer should be without it— 
that in no other way can the amount of money paid for the 
subscription, be laid out to the same advantage, and with 
the same certainty of a profitable return. But the informa- 
tion contained in the Farmer and Gardener” is not con- 
fined exclusively to the cultivation of the soil: whatever in- 
terests the farmer, the management of stock, the best and 
cheapest mode of erecting suitable buildings, the duiry, the 
poultry yard, and indeed every department connected with 
a good farm, will receive its due share of consideration. 

We cannot suppose that any farmer wil! choose to remain 
ignorant concerning his true interests when such adequate 
information is to be had at such trifling cost. Valuable in- 
formation will also be given concerning the state of the mar- 
kets, with hints as to the proper time to dispose of surplus 
produce. The garden, so iedidpenenbly necessary to every 
dwelling, will receive its share of attention, both in its use- 
ful and in its ornamental branches. 

Intimately connected with the foregoing objects, is the 
subject of general education, which will ever find a warm 
and devoted advocate in the editor of the ‘‘ Farmer and Gar- 
dener.”’ We are decidedly of opinion that as the genera! 
standard of education is elevated, the farmer will take his 
true position in society; and that general information is as 
valuable to the farmer as to any otherclass. ‘The necessary 
reforms in our system of common school education will be 
constantly urged; and such changes as our own experience 
or that of others may suggest, will be laid before the reader. 

The Indianapolis prices current, with the latest intelli- 
gence of Cincinnati, New York and other markets will be 
given. C. DAVISSON. 


The first number of Vol. LV, wi!! be issued on the first day 
of February, 1848, and thereafter on the first of every 
month. The Farmer and Gardener will appear in large oc- 
taro, forming, with the index and title page, 200 pages a year, 
for virry cents, in advance. And the present subscribers 
are hereby reminded, that according to established usage, no 
papers will be sent them after the close of the current vol- 
ume, until their subscriptions are renewed. It is desired 
that as many as possible will send in their new subscriptions 
before the Ist of February. 


Postmasters and Agents, acting for the above, will please 
retain 20) per cent. on their collections from new subse ribers 
for their trouble. Any person disposed to act as agent ina 
town or neighberhood, can do so upon the terms stated.— 
Travelling agents will have letters and certificates from the 
publisher or editor. : 


I> All letters on business, or communications for the 
Farmer and Gardener, to be directed to C. DAVISSON, at 
Bloomington, Indiana, until the first of January next, ana 
after that time at Indianapolis, Ind.—or to J. D. DEFREES, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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